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AN APPLICATION to the teaching of Latin, 

of the principles that govern the making 

of objective tests. Completion exercises , 
on Books I, II, III, and V1 of the Aeneid 

include the words contained in the fourth- 

year Latin word list of the College En- 

trance Examination Board, here repro- 

duced. Latin questions on Books I, III, 

and VI provide a review of content and 

an exercise for sight reading. The tests 

proper furnish a means of measuring 

achievement in prepared work. Thus the 

Bulletin not only supplies the teacher with . 
material for a general Latin survey, but 

directs and motivates the student toward 

the gaining of an appreciative understand- 

ing of the poem. 

$1.00 
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IN RELATION TO 
INTELLIGENCE 


By Cuarwes W. Sr. Joun 
Dana College, Newark, New Jersey 


A piscussion, based upon a four-year 
study of nearly one thousand public school 
children, of the relationship between edu- 
cational achievement and intelligence as 
revealed in certain elementary grades by 
teachers’ marks, promotions, and scores in 
standard tests. Among the findings of 
the study are unmistakable evidence of 
sex differences in achievement. Correla- 
tion studies and probability tables suggest 
to what extent it is possible to predict 
educational achievement from the results 
of intelligence tests. Causes of discrep- 
ancies between intelligence and achieve- 
ment are analyzed, and stress is laid upon 
the necessity and means of better adapta- 
tion of education to the individual needs 
of pupils. 
$3.50 
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AN EpUCATOR here faces the inaccuracies 
and inadequacies of contemporary indus- 
trial-training programs devised and oper- 
ated by organized labor, industry, and 
the school, and in the light of his study 
proposes a procedure for bringing to- 
gether the necessary elements in these 
three fields which will result in an ade- 
quate industrial curriculum. This method 
he applies in an actual situation, produc- 
ing a curriculum for the machinist trade, 
verifying its content, and thus establishing 
the validity of his procedure, which he 
offers as a guide to the industrial curricu- 
lum builder. 


$1.00 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY, FRANCE, ENG- 
LAND, AND DENMARK 


By Stepuen P. Capot 
Formerly Headmaster, St. George's School 


THESE LECTURES, based upon first-hand 
study of over forty secondary schools in 
England and the Continent, attempt to set 
forth in brief compass their existing prin- 
ciples and practices. The author, a seri- 
ous student of education both here and 
abroad, has dared at times to be frankly 
subjective. While it is generally left to 
the reader to draw direct comparison with 
our American schools, the time-worn 
methods of the European régimes, as well 
as the new ideas that have resulted, par- 
ticularly in Germany, in the founding of 
new schools, have been examined from an 
unbiased, critical point of view. 
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Guidance in the Senior High School 


Its Functions and Organization ' 


Epitor’s Note: The following article is a report of a conference grout 
composed of Mrs. Erma B. Christy, Miss Frances J. Stewart, and Mr. Francis 
G. Rosecrance, with the criticism and cooperation of Drs. John M. Brewer, 
Jesse B. Davis, Franklin J. Keller, Fred C. Smith, Edward A. Lincoln, Richard 
D. Allen, and Mr. A. B. Bristow. 


A generation ago secondary education dividual differences, which has been 
was not so popular as it is today. Since demonstrated beyond doubt, has es- 
1890 the population of the country has_ caped attention. To secure true equal- 
increased about 80 per cent, whiie the ity of opportunity, an education must 

enrollment in high school has grown be provided for each individual in ac- 
‘about 2500 per cent. Naturally, school cordance with his interests, needs, abil- 
authorities have become engrossed in the ities, and prospects. This service to 
task of providing buildings, equipment, the individual is provided by the guid- 
teachers, and a score of other related ance program. 
problems. It is not surprising, there- High-school pupils especially need in- 
fore, that schools have not kept pace dividual counsel. Wherever there is de- 
'with all of the desirable educational partmental instruction there is special 
advances, need for a service which will study the 
While they have been grappling with individual, not as an English student 
the problem of numbers, the fact of in- nor as a shop pupil, but as a whole 
“aa . person. The rapid increase in the size 
is report appears also in the Septem- ang complexity of secondary schools has 


| ber, 1930, issue of the Juntor-Senior High B : : 
School Clearing House. made adjustments in school life more 
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difficult for the pupil. Moreover, some 
apparently well-adjusted pupils have 
been shown to be as maladjusted as 
those who were considered serious prob- 
lems. The pupil in the adolescent age 
probably needs individual guidance 
more than at any other time in his 
school life. It should not be taken for 
granted that pupils are satisfactorily ad- 
justed to the school, merely because 
they are doing satisfactory work, nor 
should the entire responsibility for his 
orientation be placed upon the individ- 
ual pupil. 

Furthermore, the fact that the ma- 
jority of high-school students are faced 
with the necessity of taking their places 
shortly in an increasingly complex occu- 
pational world means that they should 
have counsel and advice in selecting a 
field of work suited to their individual 
interests and abilities. From the social 
viewpoint, the proper adjustment of the 
individual to life, both as a worker and 
as a citizen of the community, is essen- 
tial. Society pays in taxes when an in- 
dividual is not able to support himself 
economically or has antisocial reactions. 
It is highly desirable also that the in- 
dividual should have proper adjustment 
for his own mental and physical health 
and happiness. There is needed a guid- 
ance service which aims to anticipate 
problems, to discover and prevent diffi- 
culties. 


FUNCTIONS OF GUIDANCE 


To describe a submarine in terms of 
the periscope would be as accurate as 
to conceive a guidance program from 
only one of its parts. Successful guid- 
ance must be based upon the three 
functions: personnel research, counsel- 
ing, and orientation. 

I. Personnel records and research re- 
quire the continuous scientific study of 
pupils as individuals as well as of the 
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factors that condition their success iy 
school. This is basic to any kind oj 
safe counseling or group guidance. 

Every school should, therefore, knoy 
its pupils. Inventories should be made 
and continuous records kept regarding 
each pupil’s (1) general health, (2 
aptitudes, (3) interests, (4) abilities 
(5) school history, and (6) home con. 
ditions. Although all of these data ar 
valuable, especially if they can be ob- 
tained by objective methods, it shoul: 
be remembered that facts are valuable 
only when they are used. The stud) 
and use of such information is a prob- 
lem of personnel research. 

Proper adjustment of the pupi! is 
fundamental to educational efficienc\ 
Without it there will be unnecessan 
school dropouts, subject failures, and 
subject withdrawals with the attending} 
increase of costs to parents and the pub- 
lic. More disastrous is the permanent 
effect of these failures upon boys and 
girls. Personnel research enables the 
school administrator to prevent and re- 
move such difficulties. Furthermore, it 
enables him to conduct the school with 
such vision and skill that every studen' 
will more nearly approach a realization 
of his possibilities. No accidental, unor- 
ganized procedure can meet such chal- 
lenges. They require a specifically or- 
ganized plan of personnel study for 
which definite time and responsibility 
should be assigned. 

II. Counseling of the individual must 
be based on the findings of personne! 
research. At best mass education is a 
“buckshot” method of reaching the in- 
dividual. Some “hits” are recorded, it is 
true, but they ought not be left to 
chance, and it “ought not to be neces- 
sary for a child to become a problem to | 
receive individual attention.”  Inter-} 
views should be made possible for al! 
students. Not until an adviser or prin- | 

: 
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cipal has interviewed numbers of boys 
and girls and permitted them to tell 
him what they believe to be their prob- 
lems will there be obtained a true ap- 
preciation of the difficulties which con- 
front normal young people. 

Interviews may be sought either by 
the student or by the adviser, but as 
far as possible, the student should be 
stimulated to take the initiative in seek- 
ing a conference. Provision should be 
made, however, to reach those pupils 
who will not seek counsel. An inter- 
view with each pupil each year should 
be the minimum requirement in a mod- 
ern secondary school. Such a confer- 
ence involves more than merely talking 
with the pupil. It utilizes facts regard- 
ing the individual and his environment, 
and a technique, which includes a care- 
ful approach, winning the confidence of 
the pupil, and a joint working out of his 
problem that he may have a feeling of 
satisfaction regarding the interview. 

In some cases an individual fails to 
respond satisfactorily to his school en- 
vironment because of some home or 
other out-of-school condition. This sit- 
uation necessitates the right kind of 
contacts with the home by means of 
which the ideas and problems of the 
one may be recognized by the other. 
Such home visits should have for their 


purpose the understanding of the home 


by the school and the interpretation of 
the school to the home. Every well- 
organized plan of guidance should in- 
clude, eventually, a trained visitor or 
visiting teacher. These visitors may of- 
ten be attached to the attendance de- 
partment or the department of research 
and guidance in a large system. In 
some cities it would seem advisable that, 
for greater convenience and cooperation, 
the attendance department become a 
branch of the department of research 
and guidance. 
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The proper study of, and counseling 
with pupils in the early stages of mal- 
adjustment should prevent most serious 
problem cases. Formerly, counseling 
was the task of the principal; but with 
the increase in the size of the schools 
and the consequent emphasis upon his 
administrative and supervisory func- 
tions, the principal can no longer do so, 
nor is it economical for him to give his 
personal attention to other than the 
more serious cases. Even in these he 
should have the complete history of 
the pupil from the records of the guid- 
ance department. 

III. Orientation includes group guid- 
ance in various questions of conduct and 
ideals and the giving of educational and 
occupational information. This should 
grow out of the actual common needs 
of the pupils rather than the hypotheti- 
cal needs. From interviews, the study 
of personnel records, home visits, at- 
tendance and disciplinary records, and 
many other sources, there will be grad 
ually accumulated a list of problems 
that are common to the majority of pu- 
pils. These can be dealt with most eco- 
nomically through group instruction. 

One of the special advantages of the 
orientation program is that it may be 
undertaken through a reorganization of 
the school curricula without increasing 
the pupil load, without additional cost, 
and without the appointment of addi- 
tional teachers. Room can be made by 
the reorganization of other subjects if 
the superintendent and principal realize 
the importance of the service. In the 
past, much orientation has been dele- 
gated to homeroom teachers and Eng- 
lish teachers, and much of it has been 
done indifferently. It needs to be reor- 
ganized, vitalized, and taught by a 
teacher who is interested in the subject 
and trained for the work. 

The following outline, 


under the 
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above headings, is given here to include 
the essential functions of the guidance 
department. 


[. Personnel research. (The adjustment of 

the worker in his work.) 

1, Continuous records of attendance, 
health, achievement, interests, per- 
sonal data. 

. Records of periodic surveys of in- 
telligence, educational tests, apti- 
tudes, prospects. 

3. Studies of pupil adjustment in 
classification, and choices of elec- 
tives. 

4. Studies in articulation and pupil 
turnover. 

5. Basic data for construction of the 
school program. 

6. Studies for a re-definition of school 

7. 


th 


and curricular objectives. 

. Psychological and psychiatric ex- 
amination (provided the services of 
a trained worker are available). 

8. Records, pamphlets, and catalogues 
of schools for further education. 

II. Counseling. Such work includes inter- 

views about— 

1, Leaving school to enter employ- 
ment (interview with pupil and 
parent —employment service and 
issue of work certificate). 

. Checking unwise choices of elec- 
tives. 

. Special problems of health, absence, 
failure, transfer, social adjustment. 

. Home visits and conferences with 
parent. 

. Educational and vocational plans. 

. Periodic check-up on educational 
progress. 

. Possible changes in the school 
curriculum and program which 
concern teachers, department heads, 
and the principal. 

8. Follow-up reports of graduates and 
of employed pupils in evening or 
continuation schools. 

III. Orientation. Such work should include 

teaching— 

1. How to study, how to budget one’s 
time, how to succeed in school, how 
to take examinations. 

. How to use the guidance library. 

. How to choose electives, colleges, 
other educational opportunities, vo- 
cational education. 

4. Vocational opportunities, the study 
of occupations, local employments, 
apprenticeship, evening schools. 

5. How to meet problems of personal 
and social relations, student legis- 
lature or forum, case-conferences, 


N Qu & & [J 
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student council, school civic prob- 
lems, ete. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
FOR GUIDANCE 


Individual guidance has always been 
given by some teachers to some pupils 
in our schools; but adequate guidance 
for all pupils requires an organization 
based on personnel research, counseling, 
and orientation, to make sure that every 
child has the advantages which only the 
most favored have enjoyed in the past. 

The first step in initiating a guidanc: 
program is to enlist the interest of al! 
the teachers in the school. This is oj 
fundamental importance because their 
thought, cooperation, and enthusiasm 
are necessary if the pupils are to have 
the service which the guidance depart- 
ment should give. Probably more at- 
tempts to organize a guidance program 
have failed because teachers have not 
been carefully or fully informed of the 
purposes of the work than from any 
other single cause. 

The pupil’s need for individual con- 
sideration and attention in order that 
the teacher may help him prevent diffi- 
culties, make satisfactory present prog- 
ress, and discover future potentialities 
should challenge all educators. The) 
should feel that this is not something 
added to education, but that helping the 
individual is the core of education itsel!. 
Teachers should have a part in studying 
the particular problems of the local sit- 
uation and a voice in preparing the 
plans with which to meet them. 

The faculty of the school might stud) 
(a) the reasons for pupils dropping out 
of school, (b) what becomes of such 
pupils and of graduates, (c) the causes 
of subject failures and withdrawals, (d) 
the lack of more student leadership, 
(e) evidences of bad placement, and ({) 
adjustment within the school. Any 
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guidance program must be built on the 
needs of the local situation. Such a 
study will not only reveal the strategic 
points for beginning guidance work, but 
it will aid in convincing teachers of 
the need for it. 

Meanwhile the staff of the school 
should be studied to find persons fitted 
by experience and training to become 
advisers and counselors. Every school, 
regardless of size, has some teachers bet- 
ter qualified than others to undertake 
guidance activities. Professional train- 
ing in guidance is desirable, but need 
not be a requisite for initiating a guid- 
ance program. However, persons chosen 
should be willing to undertake profes- 
sional training for guidance work. Such 
teachers should be organized into a com- 
mittee to outline a program of guidance 
based on the findings of the faculty. 
This plan should bring together under 
personnel work, counseling, and orienta- 
tion, all of the existing guidance serv- 
ices, such as testing, visiting teacher 
work, psychiatric service, and placement. 
An organization is merely to fix the re- 
sponsibilities and assign the work of 
guidance to those who can do it best. 

Although no attempt is made to in- 
clude all of the possibilities for a prac- 
tical guidance program for the average 


school, the following plan has proved to 


have many advantages in actual prac- 
tice. 

1. In a four-year high school there 
should be four or eight class advisers (in 
a three-year school, three or six advis- 
ers) depending upon the size and organ- 
ization of the school. Each of these 
teachers should act as adviser of a group 
until it graduates. The homeroom 
teachers of the various sections of the 
class of each grade should constitute a 
committee under the leadership of the 
class adviser for the guidance activities 


: of the class. This committee should 


function as a coordinating and articulat- 
ing body in the activities of the class 
and school. There should be, however, 
such a division of duties between the 
class adviser and homeroom teachers 
that the latter will assume the respon- 
sibility for only those activities for 
which they have had training and ex- 
perience. 

Such class advisers should be relieved 
of two-fifths of the average teaching 
load for every 200-300 pupils in order 
to devote the proper time to counseling 
and personnel work; and their teaching 
programs should be arranged so that 
they will meet each pupil of their group 
in the Orientation Class at least once a 
week throughout the life of the pupil in 
the school. 

Eventually such advisers should be 
permitted in turn to spend one day 
every two weeks outside of the school 
for the purpose of occupational research. 
Such a plan would give each adviser 
training and experience with actual 
working conditions and occupational 
problems. The studies should be ob- 
tained, as far as possible, by visits to 
the educational and occupational centers 
in the community. Such field contacts 
will not only provide the counselor with 
experience and information which will 
vitalize his counseling and orientation 
program, but they will afford a means 
for bringing into the school and to 
other teachers live and up-to-date in- 
formation regarding the world into 
which their students will enter. Personal 
follow-up of former pupils will provide 
the opportunity for evaluating guidance 
service previously given and be a means 
of modifying and making the present 
program more effective. 

2. There should be a chief adviser, 
responsible to the principal of the 
school, who should coordinate and su- 
pervise the class advisers to provide a 
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unified program of guidance for the 
school. The chief adviser and the heads 
of departments within each school 
should meet under the leadership of the 
principal to exchange information for 
the formulation or revision of school 
policies and for the necessary curricular 
revisions. 

3. If there are several senior and jun- 
ior high schools, their advisers should 
meet under the leadership of a staff 
officer to discuss problems and formu- 
late policies. The natural coordinating 
agency would be a central guidance and 
placement office which would supervise 
the follow-up study of graduates, assist 
in the standardization of records and 
reports, furnish contacts between school 
and employers, collect and disseminate 
educational and occupational informa- 
tion, and establish relations with civic 
clubs and social agencies. 

The above plan makes possible the 
actual achievement of careful individ- 
ual guidance for all pupils. It keeps 
pupil groups of reasonable size so that 
the class adviser may know each in- 
dividual. It provides a means for con- 
tinuous personnel research over a period 
of years and opportunity for group and 
individual contacts. It charges the ad- 
viser with the responsibility for arousing 
interests and providing a background of 
occupational information and social ex- 
periences. Administrators will recog- 
nize this as a program varied enough to 
challenge the interest and efforts of a 
counselor. It will make him feel that 
guidance is his main work in the edu- 
cational field and make it worth while 
for him to specialize in it. 

Of course, this is not the only plan 
which may be used to accomplish these 
ends. Opportunity for individual and 
group guidance has been provided by 
organizing student schedules so that all 
pupils of the same grade are assigned 
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to study periods at the same hour; fo; 
example, all seniors would have ny 
classes the third period. Since the clas; 
adviser is unassigned for the corre. 
sponding period, he may have individual 
or group conferences during that time 
without interrupting the work of the 
regular school. Some schools have 4 
regular homeroom period each day. The 
class adviser rotates among the sections 
of his class, meeting each at least once a 
week. 

The mechanics of administering an) 
guidance program can at best be only 
suggestive because the individual on the 
job, with a thorough understanding oj 
the situation, is the person to plan the 
details of his program. The administra- 
tor who sees clearly such definite goals 
as adjusting each child to his schoo 
environment and developing in the 
child the ability for self-guidance and 
who understands some of the plans 
which may be used to accomplish these 
ends will be able to build in his schoo 
the organization which will be the best 
to offer this service to the pupils. 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES 


What outcomes may be reasonabl) 
expected from an adequate guidance 
program? 

1. If in setting up the machinery we 
have not lost sight of the purpose of it 
—to help the individual—there will re- 
sult a change in attitude and methods 
of the school. Not the subject of in- 
struction, nor the smooth operation of 
the school, but the boy and girl will be 
the center of interest. Their success 
will be an occasion for satisfaction, and 
their failure will call for a careful study 
of methods and of the child that the 
difficulty may be found and removed. 
Instruction and administration will be 
devoted to the serving of the individual! 
needs of all of the children with what- 
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ever Changes in the curriculum this may 
necessitate. 

2. The present progress and adjust- 
ment of pupils will be improved. Fewer 
boys and girls will leave school. There 
will be fewer subject failures and sub- 
ject withdrawals. The standards of 
scholarship will gradually rise. The 
morale of the student body will improve 
as each pupil realizes the friendly inter- 
est of the school in his problems, prog- 
ress, and plans. Young people will be 


better informed about the future and 
will face it more intelligently. 

3. Hence, there should be fewer mal- 
adjustments—misfits—in their later ed- 
ucational and occupational lives. More 
of the students should be putting their 
individual abilities to greater use. There 
should be less waste of talent. 

A program of guidance tends to en- 
sure a boy and girl a more satisfactory 
present adjustment and progress, and a 
happier and larger future achievement. 





COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 
FOR 
DETROIT CONVENTION 


The Present Address of 
MISS CLARA MENGER 
Chairman of the 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 
at the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association Convention 
in Detroit Next February 
is 106 Morningside Drive 
New York City 
Miss Menger is anxious to receive 
suggestions regarding commercial ma- 


terials that would be of interest to 
vocational guidance workers. 
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The Community at Work for 
the Vocational Guidance of 
Youth and Adults 
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Evaluating Guidance Activities in High Schools 


WILLIAM Martin Proctor 


Professor of Education,, Leland Stanford University 


One of the great needs in the field of 
guidance is some fairly objective means 
of comparing the guidance activities of 
one secondary school system with that 
of another. It is only in this manner 
that we shall ever arrive at an esti- 
mate of what constitutes a standard set- 
up for the carrying out of a guidance 
program. 

The problem of evolving such a meas- 
uring device was assigned to a group of 
graduate students in the writer’s class 
in Administration of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance during the autumn 
quarter, 1929-1930. The same group 
continued to work on the problem un- 
der the independent study plan during 
the winter quarter, with the result that 
is here recorded. When the first draft 
of the score card had been devised, each 
member of the group used it to score 
several secondary schools, junior and 
senior. It was then revised in the light 
of this practice experience. A second 
draft was then developed, which was in 
turn sent to a selected list’ of guidance 
counselors and research workers in the 
guidance field. When these criticisms 
and suggestions were received, a third 
draft of the score card was made and 
“the notes and directions for apply- 
ing the score card” were prepared. 


1Dr. Proctor is very anxious to get the 
reactions of guidance workers concerning the 
method and technique presented in this arti- 
cle. Any comments may be sent to him at 
Leland Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California.—Editor. 


The score card is here reproduced ix 
the hope that guidance workers will tr 
it out on their own schools and send i) 
the results to the writer, together wit) 
criticisms and suggestions for improw 
ment. As soon as the score card ha: 
been sufficiently refined to become ; 
fairly accurate basis for comparing th: 
efficiency of the guidance programs ir 
junior and senior high schools, it will be 
printed and thus be made available fo 
distribution at a nominal cost. 

It is felt that the notes and direction: 





for applying the score card constitute 
a very important addition thereto, since 
each main subdivision of the score card 
is explained and directions given for 
scoring. This should be an aid in mak- 
ing comparable the scores given by dil- 
ferent workers to the same school sys- 
tem. When tried out on several sec- 
ondary schools recently it was found 
that the ratings given by the different 
scorers tallied very closely. The scorers 
agreed that the directions helped them 
to give their ratings with a greater de- 
gree of accuracy than would have been 
possible otherwise. 

The graduate students whose pains- 
taking efforts went into the development 
of the score card were Mr. H. D. An- 
derson of Palo Alto, California, Mr. J. J 
Hall and Mrs. E. L. Hall of Rochester, 
New York, and Mr. M. B. Ross of 
San Diego, California. The score card 
and accompanying notes and directions 
for scoring are herewith reproduced: 
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1 See “Directions for Applying the Score Card” on page 62. 
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A SCORE CARD FOR EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL AND VOCA- 




















TIONAL GUIDANCE PLANS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(By H. D. Annerson, J. J. Hatr, E. L. Hatt, and M. B. Ross) 
Prepared under the direction of Witt1am Martin Proctor, Stanford University 
SCHOOL oe , PLACE - 
DATE ———————. ENROLLMENT ———————, GRADES INCLUDED - 
SCORER ——— —- — SCORE 
| Perfect Score \| “Your ome 
Items | Items | Items||Items | Items | Items 
I, II, | 1,2,3}a,b,¢ |} I, I, | 1,2, 3}a,b,¢ | 
etc. etc. | and || etc. | ete. | and | 
11), 2) || 1),2)} 
| [ etc. || | ete. | 
400 | | | I. ORGANIZATION! 
| 
50 | | | 1. Size of staff 
| | | | 
| 1 | (A staff member—director or coun- 
|| selor—should be definitely assigned 
| | | | to counseling on a basis of one 60 
1} minute period for each group of 
1] | not more than 90 pupils referred 
] to such staff member) 
| | } | 
40 | 1 2. Efficiency of staff 
| | 
25 a. Well-defined duties of individual 
| staff members 
| 45 b. Direct lines of authority 
100 3. Cooperation between guidance dtrec- 
| 1 | tor or counselors and others 
| 
15 a. Advisers of special groups 
10 b. Faculty 
10 || c. Community by keeping in touch 
with occupational opportunities 
10 d. Community by full utilization of 
cultural opportunities available 
15 e. Parents by means of pre-registra- 
tion conferences 
15 f. Parents by other conferences when 
desirable 
; g. Guidance directors or counselors 
| | of other schools 
| 104] h. Part-time school 




















60 


etc etc. 


40 


Perfect Score 
Items | Items Items||Items | Items | Items 
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Per 
Items 
a, b, « LiU,/123labe iT, 
and etc ete. and etc. 

] + 2) ] - 2) 


et etc. 


Your Score 


4. Classification of pupils 300 | 
a. On basis of 


1) Mental age or I. Q. 

2) Achievement tests 

3) Teachers’ estimates 

4) Previous scholastic record 
5) Degree of social development 
3 6) Citizenship record 

3 7) Chronological age 

3 8) Health record 


SINSJSI SJ 


. Methods of 


1) Homogeneous grouping 

5 2) Individual instruction 

3) Different groups in same se 
tion 

10 4) Weighted credits 


c. Extent of 





20 1) Grades seven through ten 
5. Records 
a. Types 


1) Mental tests 

2) Achievement tests 

3) Teachers’ estimates 

4) Social development 

5) Citizenship record 

6) Cumulative scholastic record 

7) Chronological age and bir! 
date 

8) Vocational record 

9) Intelligence quotient 

10) Health record 

11) Self-analysis record 

| 12) Case history, home situation 


. Uses 


mm De PO DO fo 


we DOR = 


1) Pupil classification 

2) Determination of direction 
guidance 

3) Material for research 

| 4) Check on child’s progress 


inn 


win 


6. Physical equipment 


a. Private conference room 

. Waiting room equipped with guid 
ance material 

. Modern filing system 

. Public office 
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Per fect Score Your Score 
Items | Items | Items|| Items | Items | Items | 
1 IL, /1,2,3l/a,6,c]/I, I, | 1,2,3/ a,b,c 
etc. etc. and etc. etc. and 
1), 2) 1),2) 
etc. etc. | 
500 
25 
ac 
15 
j 20 
nent | 
20 
20 
5 
45 
25 
20 
20 
se 80 
15 
15 
10 
20 
15 
150 
30 
rd 30 
v 
30 
20 
15 
- 
35 





Il. 


DEVICES, AGENCIES, AND 
TECHNIQUES FOR ACCOM- 
PLISHING GUIDANCE 


20. 
21. 


»” 


Teacher guidance in the classroom 
Homeroom organization 

Speakers and lecturers 

Visits to wmdustrial and busines 
planis, museums, et 

Vocations classes 

Cooperation with civic organizat: 
Some form of work-school plan 
Library with guidance material 
Exploratory courses 

Special classes 

Student organizations contributing ¢t 
guidance 

Health education program 


a. Health examination 

b. Remedial work 

c. Special corrective classes 

d. Carry-over recreational activities 

e. Total student-body participation ir 
physical education 


f. Development of potential at! 


, 
hiet 


ics 
Publicity program for guidance in 
school 

Use of radio for guidance 


Flexibility of the quidance program 


a. Curriculum-pupil adjustment 
b. Measures for preventing failure 
c. Provision for re-adjustment for 
pupils who have failed in ther 
' 


eins 
d. Familiarity with pupils’ home con 
ditions 


e. Provision for self-supporting pupils 

f. Adjustment between child’s course 
of study and declared intentions in 
regard to future 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
WORK 


Educational 


a. Analysis of progress of former 
pupils in higher institutions for de- 
termining future guidance policies 

b. Cooperation between counselors of 
day-schools and other types of 
schools 
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Perfect Score || Your Score 
Items ss Items|| Items | Items | Items 
i, TL, | 1,2,3)a,b.¢]) 1 UL, | 1,2,3)a, bc 
| ete. etc. | and | etc. | etc. | Fie 
yy 2) 
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23. Vocational 


a. List of employment opportunitix 

b. Familiarity with opportunities « 
fered by each job 

c. Proper placement of child in jot 

d. Coordinator or follow-up officer 


TOTAL POSITIVE SCORE 


IV. PENALTIES 
(Deduct the amount indicated fro: 


the Total Positive Score if the fol 
lowing situations exist :) 


1. Clerical work is done by pupils 

2. Pupils have access to confidential 
records 

3. Guidance officers are responsible for 
attendance 

4. Guidance officers are in charge o/ 
discipline 

5. General records or digests of record 
are not easily available to ever) 
teacher 


6. Confidential records are accessible ti 
every teacher 


TOTAL NEGATIVE SCORE 


FINAL SCORE 


DIRECTIONS FOR APPLYING THE SCORE CARD 


I. ORGANIZATION 
1. Size of staff 

For a counseling staff of satis- 
factory size, each member should 
be assigned a group of not more 
than 90 pupils. On this basis, a 
forty-minute period would mean 
that the groups assigned should 
not exceed sixty in number; a 
thirty-minute period not more 
than forty-five. A staff member 


assigned a group of 225 pupils 
should be allowed two and one- 
half hours per day for guidance 
consultation. 





Staff time should be reserved 
strictly for guidance purposes with 
definite groups of children. Cler- 
ical work, such as completing rec- 
ords or forms, should not be done 
during this time. Schools using 
some basis of organization other 
than the one indicated should be 
given a pro-rated score. 

2. Efficiency of staff 

Efficiency is indicated by defin- 
ite lines of authority, no overlap- 
ping of functions, and delegation 
of distinct tasks. Evidence oi 
these may best be secured by ex- 
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amination of rules and regulations. 
Full credit should be assigned on 
the basis of such direct evidence, 
but not more than '% credit on the 
basis of conferences with, or claims 
of staff members. 


. Cooperation between guidance di- 


rector or counselors and others 
Extent of cooperation between 
guidance director or counselors 
and others interested in the guid- 
ance program must in general be 
judged by means of conferences. 
Certain facts, however, will be evi- 
denced by forms or records on file 
in the office of the guidance staff. 


. Classification of pupils 


Classification of pupils can be 
judged objectively. If forms used 
are complete and up-to-date, full 
credit is given. Proper and ade- 
quate use of such forms must be 
assumed. 


. Records 


Types of records used can be 
judged objectively. Allow full 
credit for each form of record 
found. 


. Physical equipment 


The physical equipment, such as 
offices, waiting-room, etc., should 
be well-arranged, easily accessible 
to students, and if possible, located 
near the administrative office. The 
private conference room should be 
comfortably and attractively fur- 
nished. 

The public office and waiting- 
room should be a larger room off 
of which the private office opens. 
It should be equipped with suit- 
able guidance materials consisting 
of magazines, books, articles, etc., 
which give pertinent and interest- 
ing information, particularly of a 
vocational nature. 


The filing system should be ade- 
quate. 

Scores on these items should be 
determined on the basis of the de- 
gree to which facilities found meet 
physical equipment needs as out- 
lined above. 


Il. DEVICES, AGENCIES, AND TECH- 
NIQUES FOR ACCOMPLISHING 
GUIDANCE 


7. 


10. 


Teacher guidance in the class- 
room 

Each class-room teacher should 
take an active part in the guidance 
program, and should be in sym- 
pathy with it. Judgment here 
must be largely subjective. Carry- 
ing out by the teacher of course 
of study provisions for different 
levels of pupil ability would be 
evidence of some effort in this 
direction. 


. Home-room organization 


Home-room organization should 
be effective, and should be coor- 
dinated with other guidance agen- 
cies. Visits to typical home-room 
meetings, and examination of plans 
of general school organization will 
furnish the basis for scoring. 


. Speakers and lecturers 


A school should have a definite 
policy in regard to types and fre- 
quency of lectures provided. Full 
credit may be allowed if 4 or more 
lectures per year are arranged for 
the express purpose of furthering 
the guidance program of the 
school. 

Visits to industrial and business 
plants, museums, etc. 

Such visits should be _ weil- 
planned, related to class-room 
work, and should be discussed in 
class after they have been made. 
Full credit may be allowed if at 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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least one such visit is conducted 
for each month of the school year. 
Vocations classes 

Vocations classes, organized to 
give definite information concern- 
ing trades and professions, should 
be a part of the curriculum. Full 
credit may be allowed if such 
courses are found in the school’s 
program of study. 
Cooperation with civic organiza- 
tions 

Cooperation with civic organiza- 
tions implies a definite and well- 
planned program for utilizing or- 
ganizations existing in the com- 
munity, such as Kiwanis Clubs, 
Rotary Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, P. T. A.’s, trade unions, 
etc. For evidence of such coop- 
eration there should be found on 
file correspondence and notes in- 


dicating the extent of participation — 


of such agencies in the guidance 
program of the school. The scor- 
ing of this item must be subjective, 
and full credit may be allowed if 
it seems that the school is taking 
reasonable advantage of available 
opportunities. 
Some form of work-school plan 
This item implies that the school 
provide a plan whereby advanced 
pupils may do actual part-time 
work in the vocation for which 
they are preparing, such work to 
be done under a definitely out- 
lined cooperative agreement be- 
tween school officers and employ- 
ers. The score allotted should be 
based on the variety of such work 
found, and the degree of pupil par- 
ticipation in it. 
Library with guidance material 
The library should have special 
material for guidance work, which 
should be kept up-to-date, and 


16. 


17. 


made readily accessible to stp. 
dents. The librarian should ac. 
tively cooperate with the guidance 
staff. The score for this item may 
be based on the relative amount 
of guidance material available, or 
its applicability to community op. 
portunities, on the extent of its 
use by pupils, and the evidenced 
cooperation of the librarian in the 
guidance program. 


. Exploratory courses 


Scoring is based upon the num. 
ber of exploratory courses offered 
the technique used in rotating 
groups of children through cycle 
courses, and the extent to which 
the exploratory function appears 
to have been considered in the 
formulation of the curriculum. 
Special classes 

By this is meant the type of 
work often designated as “oppor- 
tunity classes.” Full credit may 
be allowed if classes are found 
which are organized to meet the 
needs of mentally handicapped 
students. 

Student organizations contributing 
to guidance 

Full credit may be allowed if 
the student activity program is 
well organized and administered, 
if individual activities are ade- 
quately sponsored, and if the ac- 
tivity program is well-coordinated 
with the guidance organization. 


18. Health education program 


The items included here can be 
judged objectively. Health rec- 
ords should be available indicat- 
ing a medical examination of each 
student at least once yearly, and 
results of remedial work carried 
on. Evidences of remedial work 
being done in a school are super- 
vised rest, supplementary nutri- 
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tion, and individual hygienic ad- 
vice. 

Special corrective classes may 
include those organized for cor- 
rection of posture defects, sight- 
saving, speech defect, lip-reading, 
open-air, etc. 

Carry-over recreational activi- 
ties are those which will probably 
be participated in after leaving 
school, as well as during the school 
period. 


. Publicity program for guidance in 


school 

If a bulletin-board is found dis- 
playing guidance material, or if 
articles on guidance appear in 
school publications, full credit may 
be allowed on this item. 


. Radio 


Credit may be allowed if any 
use is made of radio, either broad- 
casting or reception, in the guid- 
ance program of the school. 
Flexibility of the guidance pro- 
gram 

Provision should exist by means 
of which consideration may be 
shown to pupil requests for ad- 
justment or change of program. 
Credit may be based on an investi- 
gation of rules or techniques for 
handling such requests. Such rules 
should be fair and impartial, but 
should not allow an inordinate 
number of program changes. 

Definite organization for report- 
ing and interviewing very weak or 
failing students should exist. Rec- 
ords should be on file of all such 
interviews and their results. A 
low rate of failure in a school 
would also be concrete evidence of 
the functioning of such a program. 

Special consideration should be 
given to the planning of programs 
of students who have failed, and a 


record of interviews with and ad- 
justments made for such pupils 
should be available. 

There should be provision for 
home visits by members of the 
guidance staff, when these are 
deemed advisable. Records should 
be kept indicating the reasons for, 
and the results of such visits. 

Provision for aiding self-sup- 
porting students may be found in 
employment service, financial aid, 
or loan facilities. 

Evidence should exist that every 
child’s program has been checked 
with his intentions regarding his 
future, as these have been indi- 
cated in previous interviews with 
counselors. There should be evi- 
dence in the pupil’s record of such 
a check having been made at least 
once a year. 


lil. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


22 


23. 


WORK 


. Educational 


Credit may be allowed if records 
of former students of the school 
who are continuing their educa- 
tion in other institutions are ob- 
tained from these institutions, and 
are analyzed with a view to im- 
proving the guidance program of 
the school. 

It must be found that simila: 
service is rendered by the staff of 
the school to other institutions to 
which the school has sent pupils. 
Vocational 

Each of the items listed here 
may be judged objectively from 
examination of existing records. 
The amount of credit allotted, 
however, must be based on the de- 
gree to which it is felt the items 
which are found existing in the 
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program of the school are adequate 
to the situation. 


IV- PENALTIES 


1. Clerical work is done by pupils 


This penalty should be assigned 
if regular clerical work is done by 
pupils other than those who do it 
as a part of commercial courses 
for which they are receiving aca- 
demic credit. 


. Pupils have access to confidential 


records 

If pupils have access in any way 
to confidential records the full pen- 
alty is exacted. 


. Guidance officers are responsible 


for attendance 

For a guidance program to be 
effective, counselors must have the 
confidence and cooperation of all 
the pupils. Attainment of this is 
difficult when guidance officers are 
in any way responsible for attend- 
ance, and the full penalty is to be 
assigned if such a situation is 
found. 


. Guidance officers in charge of dis- 


cipline 
The same comment applies here 


as was given above, and if guid 
ance officers are found to be in. 
volved in actual disciplinary wor; 
the full penalty is assigned. Thi: 
does not preclude the possibilit; 
of guidance officers consulting wit! 
or advising those in direct charg 
of discipline in the school. 


. General records or digests oj r 


ords not easily available to eve: 
teacher 

Some scheme should be found 
for the distribution of pertinen: 
general record data to teachers by 
the guidance staff. Special dats 
should also be obtainable upon re- 
quest of individual teachers. |; 
this is not the case, penalty should 
be assigned accordingly. 


. Confidential records are accessibli 


to every teacher 

Files of confidential records 
should not be openly accessible to 
every teacher, and penalty should 
be allotted where this is found 
Information of a confidential na- 
ture concerning pupils should be 
available to teachers only through 
members of the guidance staff, and 
should be interpreted by them in 
the light of the situation involved. 
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The “Find Yourself Campaign” 
Its Relation to the Public Schools ' 
C. W. Hatt 


Research Assistant, Ohio State University 


For a good many years the Y. M. 
c. A. and Y. W. C. A. have been con- 
ducting annual Find Yourself Cam- 
paigns in numerous cities. In _ these 
meetings and conferences young people 
have been challenged to think in life- 
career terms and at the same time have 
been given a certain amount of voca- 
tional information. The adverse criti- 
cism that can be made of the program 
is not due to any fault on the part of 
the organizations sponsoring this move- 
ment, but lies in factors entirely beyond 
their control. These defects are: 

1. In large cities only a relatively 

small number can be cared for. 

2. The program must be compressed 
into a few days or even into a few 
hours. 

3. A continual follow-up is exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible. 

At the Collinwood High School in 
Cleveland an effort was made to secure 
the good effects of the Find Yourself 
Campaign and at the same time elim- 
inate some of the defects. In order to 
accomplish this purpose the school 
counselor organized a Find Yourself 
Campaign within the school, with the 
aim of using all the facilities of the 
school together with all the help that 
could be secured from the community. 
Furthermore, an effort was made to in- 


1 Detailed information about the “Find 
Yourself Campaign” may be secured from 
Mr. C. C. Robinson, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City—Editor. 
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sure a follow-up of the initial effort. The 
term “Life Purpose Conferences” was 
given to the program. Three years’ ex- 
perience with this type of program has 
demonstrated its usefulness. It is the 
purpose of this paper to outline the ad- 
ministration of the Conference and then 
to discuss briefly some of the results 
observed. 

1. The questionnaire. The follow- 
ing questionnaire was prepared and re- 
plies were secured from all eleventh- 
grade pupils. Pupils were allowed sev- 
eral days to return their answers. They 
were at liberty to consult with the school 
counselor, their teachers, parents, and 
friends. 


COLLINWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Life Purpose Campaign 


To 11B and 11A Pupils: 

Again this year conferences will be 
arranged for all 11B and 11A pupils 
who wish advice and information con- 
cerning their vocational choice. Prom- 
inent men and women from the various 
vocations will be secured for these con- 
ferences. In order that we may best 
serve you, we are requesting you to 
mark carefully the following question- 
naire. 


1. Underline all the occupations that 
especially interest you. You may 
mark as many as you desire. 

Professions — Law — medicine — sur- 
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gery — dentistry — ministry — phar- 


macy — kindergarten teaching — 
elementary teaching — high school 
teaching — journalism — library — 
social work — nursing — magazine 
writing. 

Business — Stenography — secretarial 
— general clerical, filing, cashiering — 
bookkeeping — accounting — retail 
store clerk — traveling salesman — 


advertising — store management — 
banking — telephone. 

Engineering — Electrical — mechanical 
— chemica! — sanitation and drain- 
age — tall buildings and bridges — 
roads, streets and highways — cera- 
mic — mining — architecture. 

Art — Costume design — landscape 
architecture — interior decoration — 
photography — commercial — artis- 


try — painting — sculpture — pot- 
tery. 

Music — Vocal — public school — con- 
cert. 
Instrumental — What instrument? 

Trades — Machine shop — printing — 
tool making — auto mechanics — 
foundry — pattern making — sheet 
metal — blacksmithing — railroad 
shop, trades — locomotive fireman 
and engineer — brakeman — elec- 
trician — painter — carpenter — 
building trades. 

Home Economics — Dressmaking — 


alteration (in department stores) — 
retail sales— costume designing — 
millinery — garment factory work — 
tea room management — housework 
— factory work — waitress — dieti- 
tian — beauty culture — gift shop. 


2. Even if you have already under- 
lined it, write here the one voca- 
tion that you are most interested 
in. 





Pupil’s name 











Grade and Section 





2. The teacher's function. A teacher 
was appointed as chairman for each 
vocational conference. The chairmen 
of these conference groups were organ- 
ized into a general steering and advisor, 
committee. In every case the teacher 
selected was vitally interested in th: 
particular vocation or group of voca- 
tions. After a general meeting of the 
committee at which the aims and meth 
ods of the program were discussed, each 
chairman was given the group of ques- 
tionnaires filled out by the pupils wh 
desired to attend the conference {fo 
which he had assumed responsibility 
Upon receiving the questionnaires, each 
chairman held informal conferences with 
the pupils in his or her group, either in- 
dividually or otherwise. When they felt 
sufficiently well acquainted with the 
problems and interests of their groups, 
they secured the conference leaders 
Keeping certain ideals in mind, they at- 
tempted (a) to secure people who were 
actually engaged in the particular occu- 
pation, (b) to secure people who would 
appeal to high school pupils, and (c) to 
secure people who would consider the 
service a privilege. Each chairman tried 
to secure enough conference leaders to 
make possible a subdivision of pupils 
into groups of eight to ten. 

3. Outside speakers. Two general as- 
semblies were arranged for all the pupils 
in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, at 
each of which a prominent speaker ad- 
dressed them on the subject of “Life- 
Career Motives.” The first of these ad- 
dresses came two weeks preceding the 
conferences, and the second one, one 
week preceding the conferences. Their 
purpose was to stimulate interest in the 
group conferences which were to come. 

4. Meetings. The conferences were al! 
held on the same afternoon, In as much 
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as forty men and women were secured to 
act as conference leaders and 467 pupils 
were privileged to attend the meetings, 
it was necessary to work out carefully in 
advance all mechanical details, such as 
reception of conference leaders, assign- 
ment of rooms, and passing through the 
halls. Immediately preceding the con- 
ferences a short assembly was held to 
secure the proper orientation of the pu- 
pils attending. Each pupil had a privi- 
lege card which gave him permission to 
leave his regular classes and indicated 
the location of his particular conference. 

In so far as possible, conferences were 
scheduled in rooms which did not have 
fixed desks. Many types of rooms were 
used. Chairs were arranged around 
tables in opposite corners of the library, 
three groups of chairs were arranged in 
the foyer in front of the auditorium, a 
group of chairs was placed between the 
benches in a chemistry laboratory, on 
the floor of the foundry, and in a corner 
of the auto shop—all these proved satis- 
factory. The one unsatisfactory type 
of room assignment was the standard 
classroom. It proved impossible to keep 
the pupils from gravitating to pupil's 
desks and the conference leader away 
irom the teacher’s desk. 


DISCUSSION 

Size of group. While the individual 
personal conference has its place and an 
important place at that, it is not suitable 
for accomplishing the aim that we have 
in mind in our Life Purpose Confer- 
ences. We are particularly anxious to 
challenge thought, discussion and read- 
ing on the choice of a vocational goal. 
Discussion among the pupils themselves, 
with teachers, friends, and relatives, is 
very much to be desired. Because our 
aim was to secure collective thinking 
and collective criticisms the individual 
conference was ruled out of considera- 


tion from the first. Just how large the 
group should be was the question. In 
1928 we set up groups ranging in size 
from five to forty. Without exception 
the groups of fifteen and less were more 
successful as judged by freedom of dis- 
cussion, value of questions asked, and 
interest shown by pupils after the con- 
ferences were over as evidenced by ques- 
tions asked teachers and comments 
offered about the conferences. The 
conference leaders and teacher chairmen 
were also strongly favorable to the 
smaller groups. In 1929 we strove very 
definitely toward small groups, with the 
result that we had an average of twelve 
pupils for each conference. In a few 
cases the groups were still somewhat too 
large, due to the failure of conference 
leaders to arrive. 

Length of conference. While one hour 
was set aside for the conference, no hard 
and fast rule was laid down. If the 
faculty chairmen thought an extension 
of time would be profitable, it was ex- 
tended. In many cases conference lead- 
ers were exchanged so that each group 
met two different leaders. It is likely 
that the conference should not continue 
until it has exhausted all the questions 
that could be asked. The afterglow of 
interest will be brighter if the lack of 
time prevents complete exhaustion of 
the subject. 

The conference leaders. Vhe services 


of the conference leaders were secured 
In the case of 
Engineering 


faculty 


by the faculty chairmen. 
Cleveland 
with the 


engineering, the 
Society cooperated 
chairman in securing men to represent 
the different fields. There was no diffi- 
culty in securing good conference lead- 
ers. Successful men and women in the 
different vocations considered the serv- 
ice a privilege. The faculty chairman 
gave them some idea of the nature of 
the group they would meet and most of 
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the leaders made considerable prepara- 
tion for the conferences. Several volun- 
tarily took copious notes and planned 
to have further conferences with the pu- 
pils in their group. We were especially 
careful the second year to get people 
who were actually doing the type of 
work the pupils were interested in, 
rather than persons in supervising posi- 
tions. As a result the discussions were 
more concrete and specific than in the 
earlier conferences. 

The faculty chairmen. More than 
twenty members of the faculty assisted 
in the program. All were chosen for 
their knowledge of a particular field and 
their interest in guidance. They already 
knew the pupils or were given ample op- 
portunity to do so before the conference 
took place. Most of them held prelim- 
inary conferences with their groups. The 
faculty representatives met the confer- 
ence leaders, took them to their confer- 
ence, introduced them to the pupils and 
made certain that everything moved 
along smoothly. They observed the 
conferences and afterwards made a re- 
port to the counselor which called at- 
tention to defects that could be remedied 
another year. 

The pupils. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the actual value of such a program 
to the pupils. That they looked for- 
ward with considerable anticipation to 


the conferences and were intensely in- 
terested during the conference period 
was easy to observe. Many teacher; 
reported a desire on the part of students 
to talk over the conferences in the next 
day’s classes. The 12th year class 
which had had conferences the year be. 
fore, objected because they were not in 
cluded. Consequently, it seems reason 
able to conclude that a considerable 
amount of emphasis was put upon the 
question of “life purpose.” 

In conclusion it might be well to sum 
up the advantages that appear to result 
for a building program which do not 
accrue in a city-wide plan. 

1. There is the period of planning ar- 
rangements which involves both 
faculty and student organizations 

2. The program can extend over a 
longer period of time. 

3. More discussion between pupils, 
and between pupils and teachers 
results. 

4. The program is brought within the 
school and made a part of the 
school program. 

5. Teachers are influenced by their 
contacts with the program and sup- 
plement in their classrooms the 
work of the conferences. 

6. In all cases the faculty chairmen 
have attempted to follow up their 


group. 
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Vocational Guidance through Booklet-Making 


Ninth Grade Community Civics Class 


ALFRED RESCHKE 


Stenben Junior High School, Milwaukec, Wisconsin 


One of the most significant trends of 
recent years in course and curriculum 
construction both in the junior and the 
senior high schools has been the ever 
increasing emphasis placed upon what 
has been variously called vocational 
guidance, vocational advisement, or life 
advisement. Although most of the 
school subjects have directly or indirect- 
ly felt the vivifying influence of this 
principle, the actual inculcation of atti- 
tudes and factual information concern- 
ing the preparation for adult life, a life 
career, or occupational choice often has 
been delegated to the teachers of the 
social sciences, and rightly so. Eighth 
and ninth grade social science courses 
particularly seem to afford an appro- 
priate occasion and an opportune time 
for making such instruction available to 
the pupils. 

In undertaking the vocational guid- 
ance project discussed in this article, the 
writer attempted primarily to supple- 
ment the required course in ninth grade 
junior high school community civics. 
The prescribed course made no special 
provision for vocational civics as such, 
but it was flexible enough to permit the 
introduction of a considerable amount of 
such material at the discretion of the 
individual teacher. Specifically, the ob- 
jectives which guided the experiment 
throughout were as follows:— 


1. To create lasting pupil awareness 
of the prime importance of an in- 
telligent vocational choice. 


2. To have pupils assimilate useful 

vocational information. 

3. To teach pupils how to collect, 

analyze, and organize social data. 
The first of these objectives has to do 
with mind-set or attitude. The pivotal 
point of the second is learning functional 
social data. And the essence of the 
third is the acquisition of a technique 
of procedure. 

To make certain that all pupils would 
achieve at least in a measure all three 
of the foregoing objectives, a list of 
minimum requirements of the project 
was embodied in a mimeographed guide 
sheet which was to serve as a TABLE OF 
Contents for each pupil’s booklet. 
This guide sheet resulted in the further 
advantage of giving a certain unity and 
cohesion to the pupil’s work, thus facili- 
tating the comparison of one pupil's 
work with that of another. It also sim- 
plified the formulation of deductions 
concerning the project as a whole. The 
guide sheet consisted of the following 
rather sketchy outline: — 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I. Why It Is Necessary to 
Think Early In Life About 
Choosing a Profession .... P. 
II. Self-Analysis: The Degree 
to Which I Possess Certain 
Desirable Traits ......... P.- 
A. Health, general physi- 
cal condition. 
B. Mental ability. 
C. Stick-to-itiveness, drive. 
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D. Patience. 
E. Self-control. 
F. Executive ability. 
G. Neatness. 
H. Judgment. 
I. Mechanical ability. 
J. Originality. 
K. Friendliness. 
L. Power of expression. 
M. Sense of humor. 
III. My Future Occupation ... 
A. Nature of the work. 
B. Past and probable fu- 
ture importance of this 
kind of work. 
’. Personal fitness for the 
work. 
D. Education required 
E. Financial returns. 
F. Opportunities for serv- 
ice to humanity. 
G. Ten famous persons in 
this field of work. 
H. Quotations, clippings, 
miscellaneous. 
eee P.—. 


P.—. 


~~ 


Aside from the introductory remarks 
in part I, the contents of the guide sheet 
fall in two categories: (1) Self-Analysis, 
intended to acquaint the pupil with the 
elements of strength or weakness in his 
own make-up; (2) Occupational Analy- 
sis, designed to familiarize the pupil 
with some of the criteria for choosing a 
vocation by having him study one such 
occupation thoroughly. 

Self-Analysis. To render the matter 
of self-analysis easier, each pupil was 
encouraged to construct some kind of 
rating chart or graph based upon the 
thirteen traits listed on the guide sheet. 
Some of the pupils constructed charts 
in which they were rated on these traits 
by their parents, brothers, sisters, or 
schoolmates. The several estimates for 


each pupil were then combined in a 


simple arithmetic average. Other pupils 
were content with their own estimates 
Some pupils gave the estimates on a per 
centile basis; while others used the four- 
point scale, Excellent, Good, Fair, and 
Poor. The percentile scale, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, proved to be muc! 
less satisfactory than the other due 1 
the tendency on the part of the pupils 
to mark one another far too high 
throughout. Care was taken to impress 
upon the pupils the vital importance oi 
most of the enumerated traits to su 
cess in life regardless of the type of 
work chosen. A sample of a pupils 
trait-profile in terms of the four-point 
scale is shown in Figure [. 
Occupational Analysis. The tabula- 
tion and analysis of the pupils’ occupa- 
tional choices brought forth some rather 
startling facts. Even a superficial in 
spection of Figure II shows very plain! 
a surprising preponderance of occupa- 
tional choices in the professional grou) 
to the almost complete neglect of the in- 
dustrial occupations. More specifically, 
out of 130 second semester ninth grade 
pupils, 73 (or 56 per cent) chose their 
life work from among the various pro- 
fessions, 53 (or 41 per cent) indicated 
their preference for some commercial or 
business calling, and but 4 (or 3 per 
cent) signified their intention of going 
into the skilled trades. The five most 
popular occupations listed in descending 
order of preference were(1) secretarial 
or stenographic work, (2) nursing, (3) 
aviation, (4) teaching, and (5) medi- 
cine. The somewhat more limited range 
of occupational choice among girls prob- 
ably accounted in part for their appar- 
ent predilection for secretarial work and 
nursing. Among the boys, the innate 
love of the adventurous, the heroic, and 
the spectacular no doubt led some to the 
choice of aviation as a vocation. Pre- 
cisely why so many pupils, both boys 
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and girls, expressed a desire to enter 
the professions would be difficult to say 
with any reasonable degree of certainty. 
But in this particular instance some of 
the reasons may be surmised to be: (1) 
the prestige of a white-collar job; (2) 
the sources of information concerning 


of any description which they considered 
appropriate to their subject. Pictures 
illustrative or explanatory of their chos 
en vocations predominated. The book- 
lets on secretarial work, for example, 
contained pictures of filing devices, 
office furniture, typewriters, bookkeep- 


FIGURE L. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAIT PROFILE CHART. 


RATINGS. 





1. Health 

2. Mental Ability 
3. Drive 
Se er eae 
5. Self- control 

6. Leadership 

7. Appearance 

8. Judgment 

9, Mechanical Ability 

10. Originality 

11, Friendliness 

12, Expression 


13. Humor 





vocations which were available to the 
pupils; (3) the fact that many pupils 
came from well-to-do or wealthy fami- 
lies. 

Under the caption, “Quotations, clip- 
pings, and miscellaneous,” of part III 
of the TaBLe or ConTENTs, the pupils 
were given free reign to gather materials 


Good. | Fair. 





i 
1 


ing machines, adding machines, et 

Those on aviation contained pictures of 
the various types of planes, famous 
pilots, types of motors, propellers, air- 
ports, charts of routes, etc. But in many 
respects the most interesting and worth 
while feature of this section was the 
large variety of quotations and poems 
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of an inspirational and character-build- epenniy for cergqanana <n, Somme It 1 
i a : readiness to accept responsibility. | 
ing nature culled by the pupils from —Joun H. Hamuom that | 
many sources. These excerpts centered throu 
about such themes as leadership, ambi- “Let me but do my work from day to day, aban 
. emere “i nia In field or forest, at desk or loom, hoic 
tion, character, opportunity, persever- In roaring market place or tranquil room; = 
ance, success, and the dignity of labor. Let me but find it in my heart to say, need 
A few of these quotations taken at ran- | When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, date 
‘This is my work; my blessing, not my : 
dom follow:— doom ; temp 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom with 
“The value of the average man from This work can best be done in the right ning 
the neck down is four dollars per day. way.” —Henry Van Dyke. ; 
From the neck up, his value is limited 
only to the amount of knowledge he “We are all blind until we see ( 
possesses on a given subject. It is those That in the human plan, A ‘ 
who possess a value above the neck that Nothing is worth making 
make the world go around, therefore, it Unless it makes the man. 
is knowledge that truly makes the man. Why build our cities glorious, 
As a man’s store of knowledge grows, so If man unbuilded goes ; 
does he also grow. In vain we build the world 
“Opportunities are everywhere. The Unless the builder grows.” 
trouble is that folks do not recognize —MARKHAMN. 
them. Why, it is an opportunity just to E: 
have a job where you can express your- “No man can guess his untried ca- . 
self! Punctuality, veracity, willingness pacity. It is as immeasurable as the uni- ques 
to work, loyalty, reliability, and readi- verse. Trust it and launch yourself upon entir 
ness to take responsibility . . . all create its vast possibilities.”—LoweE Lt. 
FIGURE Ii. (1 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION oF OccUPATIONAL CHoIces oF 130 SECOND 
SEMESTER NINTH GRADE Pvupits. 





NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CENT OF TOTAL 
In Occupational In Occupational In Occupational In Occupationa 
Occupations Division Subdivision Division Subdivisior 

I, PRroFessionaL Occupations 73 56 ; 
Oe ee eae 3 02 (: 
2. Architecture 0.0000... ‘Z 3 02— 
Ds ONOIIIEEE onocscciciccccomninciene l 008 
4. Engineering ..................00:. 8 06— 
Bs MICUNEIONEL: ces ccctvcrsecssecocease 4 03 
EO ER ee ier eee 4 03— 
F<: MAMEBTT WOE ccsciccscsccanss~s ] .008— 
CN, 10 .08+- 
Mer NNER siccscnhssedigtuncusaemschaniad 6 .05+4 
AR Eee ees 16 12— 
OR SUN RSE aE ees 2 01— 
ns. NIE cos idtsssndincecdiwenncens 15 11— 

II. Commerctat Occupations .. 53 41 
Big NII <a. shat sciebinsonitcpecciaiin 15 A1l— 
he IOI a scscinsescinenseve 5 044 
3. Commercial Art ............ 6 05+ 
4. Interior Decorator ......... 6 05+ 
eae 1 008+ 
6. Salesmanship _.................. 2 02+ 
7. Secretarial Work .......... 18 15+ ( 

III. InNpustrrat Occupations .... 4 .03 

1. Auto Mechanic ............. ; ] 008+ 
2. Electrician ...........:00: slain ] 008+ 
3. Landscape Gardening .... ] 008+ 
gS a ae l 008+ 


Vets a 130 130 1.00 1.006 
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It is practically a foregone conclusion 
that many pupils, either voluntarily or 
through force of circumstances, will 
abandon their present occupational 
choices and take up others. But this 
need not necessarily negative or invali- 
date the work done. A persistent at- 
tempt was made to imbue the pupils 
with the objectives listed at the begin- 
ning of this article. In the future, if 


the pupils (1) remain aware of the im- 
portance of an intelligent occupational 
choice, (2) retain some of the larger 
facts pertaining to the vocation studied, 
and (3) remember the elementary 
methodology involved in the process of 
preparing this piece of work, they will, 
it is believed, be sufficiently repaid for 
their time and effort. 


A Study of Vocational Interests and Experiences 
100 High School Students 
H. F. DuNBAR 


Director, Department of Vocational Guidance, High School, Kingston, N. ¥ 


Early in the school year the following 
questionnaire was distributed among the 
entire student body: 


(1) Would you care to join a small 
group of students in conference 
with an experienced man or wom- 
an to discuss an occupation? 

- What occupation? 

(2) Would you care to have a con- 
ference with the guidance coun- 
selor about choice of, or prepa- 
ration for your life’s work? 
Please check one of the follow- 
ing in connection with this ques- 
tion: 

(a) I do not care for a confer- 
ence. 

(b) I expect to apply for a con- 
ference at my convenience. 








(c) I would like to be called into 
conference. 

(3) If you were engaged in work for 
which you received pay last sum- 
mer, please answer the following: 
(a) Kind of work. 

(b) Hours per day ———— Days 
per week ———— Total num- 


ber of weeks. 
(c) Where did you work? 
(d) Pay received (state whether 
by day, week, or hour) 








The students were assured that their 
answers would be held confidential, and 
yet that they might feel quite free to 
leave any or all questions blank. 

The object in questions one and two 
is obvious. The ‘third was asked in or- 
der that the counselor might acquaint 
himself with the local opportunities for 
part-time employment, and also that he 
might better understand the students. 
The results were quite rewarding, as 
shown herewith: 


Summary of Questionnaire 


Total school enrollment ........ 1215 
Total questionnaires written .... 1123 
Students wishing to be called into 
re 348 
Students wishing to apply for a 
SUG Shee w4u 455% 264 
Students not wishing a conference 
with the counselor ........ 133 


Students expressing a desire to 
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join a group with a specialist .. 760 

This last group, which answered ques- 
tion (1) of the questionnaire, showed 
the following range of interests: 


Occupation No. Interested 
REE Se wote nage 00% Gea 4 144 
Soa. Date ae wats 97 
Olfice practice ............. 83 
a Se ere ee 64 
Electrical Engineering ...... 36 
Engineering .............. 30 
ate Rae 27 
Serle. Sere, ee 26 
EE haa vive sda Vee 25 
NETS oA sa wild wt dca Owek 24 
a oda an aye sane ae 4 24 
Civil Engineer ........060. 
I rcs cance ws aad 4.0% 
ME. seveuecedss 0.cNwae 
NN oc ad nna vee wee 
Physical Education ......... 
rr 
RAE eee 


Mechanical Engineering ..... 
Home Economics .......... 
0 ee eerie 
MOOTMOTOR . ow cee ccncess 
Pharmacy 
0 a Pe ee ee 
| ee ee ee 
PE aes ede ewe vires 


— 
OwOhhEUNUKRDWOHORRASD 


In addition to these there were six- 
teen occupations indicated by two stu- 
dents each, and twenty chosen by one 
student only. 

Question three was leit blank by 731 
students, though some of these students 
were known to have held paying sum- 
mer jobs; 407 answered it wholly or in 
part as follows: 

(a) Kind of work—About 90 different 
kinds of jobs were held with the fol- 
lowing distribution: 
Inside work. 
Domestic 
waiters, domestics, in hotels, 


boarding houses ......... 55 
nurses (children’s) ......... 7 
Commercial 
sales persons (various stores) 72 
ge ee 21 
general clerk (bookkeeper, 
ON ES dada asa 37 
telephone or telegraph ...... 9 
others (including three musi- 
ee ee 8 
Industrial 
ee 8 
factory (explosives) ........ 5 
factory (miscellaneous) ..... 25 
Total inside work ............ 247 


Outside work. 





CP ee re ee 24 
Recreational (golf and riding in- 
structor, camp work) .... 19 
0  ! —e ee 12 
Commercial 
paper carrier or seller ....... 20 
truck helper (milk and ice de- 
St Eee eee 15 
labor (railroad or highway) .. 20 
DC es 9 
Total outside work ......... . 109 
Unclassified (both inside and out- 
side). 
Mechanical (garage, plumber, 
carpenter, electrician) .... 32 
Gas station attendant ........ 1 
Ceemerel WOPRET . ww. eka 9 
Total unclassified ............ 51 
a ee roe 407 


(b) Time spent on work. 

An analysis of the time spent on work 
shows all possible variations from only 
one day to every day in the whole sum- 
mer vacation; and from one hour a day 
to sixteen. Eight per cent of those who 
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reported on the time spent on the job, 
worked a half day or less per week; 
seventy-four per cent worked a full day 
of from five to nine hours; eighteen per 
cent worked ten or more hours per day. 

Twenty of this group worked a twelve- 
hour day or more. Eight of these were 
employed in domestic service, and six 
were sales persons, and there were no 
factory workers. These twenty seem to 
be putting in a rather strenuous sum- 
mer when we consider that summer va- 
cation is presumably a_ building-up 
period, and this thought invites further 
study. Three worked only one day a 
week, two others had Sundays off, while 
the remainder worked a seven-day week. 
Of those who worked a seven-day week 
and a day of twelve or more hours: two 
worked eight weeks, two worked nine 
weeks, and four worked for the whole 
vacation of ten weeks. It is extremely 
doubtful if such a strenuous program is 
for the best for such young people. 
Doubtless a further study of their ages, 
physical condition, scholastic standing, 
and the conditions under which they 
worked, would prove rewarding. 

Sixty per cent of those who worked 
remained on the job two months or 
more, and over a hundred reported a 
working period of ten weeks. Twenty 
worked but one day a week; six worked 
two; one worked for three weeks: two 
for four; sixty worked five days a week; 
two hundred four worked six days a 
week; ninety-one worked seven days a 
week. 


(c) Pay received. 


This item was answered so inaccurate- 
ly, or was so often omitted, that a care- 
ful analysis is not worth while. Most 
of the girl sales clerks reported $10.00 
to $12.00 per week, while the boys uni- 





formly reported more than the girls, 
usually $15.00 to $18.00 per week and 
in a few cases (including commissions) 
$25.00. Those in domestic positions re 
ported a tremendous range of returns, 
often seemingly unfairly low. But tips 
and board entered in so often where not 
reported, that results could not be taken 
too seriously. Factory work brought 
from $6.00 to $14.00 and higher if the 
work was machine operation. Boys do- 
ing mechanical work received from 
$12.00 to $24.00 per week. Unskilled 
labor (mostly road work by the older 
and stronger boys) yielded as a group 
the best returns: $18.00 to $25.50 per 
week. The highest skilled labor job 
yielded $33.00 a week 

Conclusions. Upon the results of this 
study a fairly comprehensive schedule 
for the year’s work has been planned for 
the single half-time counselor. Group 
meetings with specialists have been 
planned for all groups indicated in ques- 
tion (1) where a dozen or more students 
are expected to attend. Of the six hun- 
dred indicating a wish either to apply 
for or be called into conference, unfor- 
tunately a single half-time counselor 
can interview but about a third satis- 
factorily. Accordingly those students 
exercising initiative will be given prefer- 
ence. 

In view of the recognized value of 
occupational experience, our students 
are constantly urged to find employment 
during vacations, and if feasible, work 
along the line of their vocational inter- 
est. The latter part of this study en- 
ables the counselor to advise those stu- 
dents seeking employment as to what 
work is locally available, the time re- 
quired by such jobs and the returns they 
may expect. 








Editorial Department 


Feeling the Pulse of the N. V.G. A. 
through the Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees 


If interest in a summer meeting of the 
trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is at all indicative 
of the thinking throughout the country, 
this present season will be notable in 
tangible guidance results. Thirteen of 
our national leaders met in New York 
in August and spent the day in consid- 
ering some of the pertinent problems 
now facing the National Association. 

The N. E. A. meeting in Columbus. 
Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley, our in- 
dustrious president, presented a very 
interesting report of the summer meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. in Columbus, Ohio. 
According to this report, guidance occu- 
pied a very important place in all the 
programs, but there seemed to be a lack 
of continuity and purpose in dealing 
with special guidance subjects. 

Our editorial opinion is that this 
state of affairs is significant. When 
general educators deal with vocational 
guidance subjects, why are the officers 
of the N. V. G. A. not at least con- 
sulted? If our organization is to lead 
this field, why do we not have contacts 
for closer cooperation with other fields 
of education, resulting in more authen- 
tic and unified programs at national 
meetings? We mean nothing personal 

by these remarks, we blame no one in 
particular, we wish to criticize no pro- 
gram, but we would like to suggest that 
some one in authority be delegated to 
act as consultant or adviser for all agen- 
cies incorporating guidance in their con- 
vention programs. If the National As- 


sociation is to render accurate and in- 
telligent leadership, if vocational guid- 
ance is to contribute its full share to 
the newer education, we must cultivate 
a definite cooperative relationship with 
other established agencies. Our asso- 
ciation has done much to further the 
cause of guidance through the school, 
social agency, industry, and business, 
but we cannot afford to become so en- 
grossed in research, program building, 
promotion, and organization that we fail 
to recognize some of the most promising 
approaches to the solution of guidance 
problems. Worthwhile enterprises may 
have their origin in dynamic initiative, 
but they grow to their full fruition only 
through a spirit of cooperation and co- 
ordination. No organization is sufficient 
unte itself. 

There are a dozen or more national 
organizations now vitally concerned 
with some phase of guidance. Each, 
however, has a tendency to attack its 
problems from its own viewpoint, giving 
only minor consideration to work al- 
ready accomplished by others. This is 
duplication of effort, wasted energy, and 
is opposed to the idea that there is 
sufficient common ground to challenge 
the best in cooperative effort. One gen- 
eral session at the Detroit convertion 
will deal with the topic, “Integrating a 
guidance program for the benefit of the 
child.” Could not all guidance agencies 
consider with profit the topic, “Integrat- 
ing all guidance agencies for the good of 
the movement’”’? 

What is the field secretary doing? 
Mr. Robert Hoppock, the field secre- 
tary, has now been with the National 
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Association nearly a year. He has be- 
gun a splendid piece of work but is 
handicapped by his inability to meet all 
the demands made upon his time. Dur- 
ing the first six months of service Mr. 
Hoppock visited twenty-nine cities and 
interviewed ninety-one persons who 
sought assistance in guidance problems. 
The office in New York received over 
six hundred letters requesting assistance. 
This new phase of the work is meeting 
the fullest expectation of those who ini- 
tiated it, but the greatest problem now 
is to find sufficient time and money ade- 
quately to cover the field in a more 
personal way. The subsidy of the J. C. 
Penney Foundation barely pays the 
salary and office expense of the secre- 
tary with a limited traveling allowance. 
A committee is now trying to secure ad- 
ditional funds which will enable Mr. 
Hoppock to spend more time in the 
field. The following excerpts from let- 
ters received by Mr. Hoppock are in- 
dicative of the demand for this type of 
work: 

From Alabama: “We are ambitious to 
work out a plan for vocational guidance 
and occupational studies in the junior 
high schools of Alabama. ... I wish 
I might have a chance to talk with you.” 

From Michigan: “Several of the col- 
leges in Michigan are undertaking voca- 
tional guidance programs. They are 
using the most scientific technique that 
they know, but in many cases these are 
very primitive. If you could spend 
some time in our colleges next fall help- 
ing the men to develop their vocational 
guidance work, I know that the service 
will be invaluable.” 

From Lansing, Michigan: “We are in 
the midst of a vocational guidance move- 
ment, and have the keen interest of 
many men and women from business 
and industry; not only from the pro- 
fessional classes but from the trades and 


skilled positions. ... Kindly let me 
know what days might be available while 
you are in Michigan to help us organize 
with the National Society, and to pro- 
ject the work we have started.” 

From Wisconsin: “I am Chairman of 
the Sectional Meeting on Vocational 
Guidance for the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers Association. ... I am wondering 
whether it would be possible for you to 
come to Milwaukee to give a talk to this 
group of perhaps two hundred teach- 
ers?” 

From Missouri: “I have been work- 
ing on the development of a guidance 
program at St. Stephens College for just 
about a year, and I need all of the help 
that those who have made progress in 
the field can give me.” 

(See report of Committee on Co- 
ordination and Furtherance of Voca- 
tional Guidance below.) 

Occupational studies. Miss Lois Ben- 
nett and the members of her Committee 
on Occupational Research and Coordina- 
tion have developed their program to a 
point where they are ready to begin a 
more definite and comprehensive study 
in the field of occupations. They are 
proposing a plan whereby standardized 
studies may be made available to the 
field. The question of subsidy to sup- 
port the program is now before the trus- 
tees and we may expect some tangible 
results soon. 

The Committee on Legislation, under 
the leadership of F. C. Rosecrance of 
Milwaukee, has outlined three projects 
for special attention during the year 
1930-31: (1) To make a study of all 
past legislation affecting vocational guid- 
ance in the various states; (2) to make 
a critical analysis of such legislation; 
and (3) to guide initial steps in the de- 
velopment of guidance legislation. 

Publicity. Dr. Keller, chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, has devised a 
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technique whereby news may be dis- 
seminated more freely to all those inter- 
ested in guidance. This work is to be 
carried on partly through the columns 
of the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
This should help in the integrating of 
guidance agencies mentioned above. 

Standardizing guidance programs. 
Many of the leaders in the field of guid- 
ance are concerned with the effort now 
being made to standardize guidance pro- 
grams. The question has come up re- 
peatedly before the trustees. Dr. Proc- 
tor of Stanford University has given the 
subject much thought and is presenting 
in this issue of the magazine a suggested 
technique for evaluating vocational 
guidance in the secondary school field. 
Every counselor and administrator 
should give this article careful attention 
and then write his impressions to the 
author. He will appreciate such cooper- 
ation. 

The convention program. The tenta- 
tive program for the Detroit convention 
is now ready. The final draft will ap- 
pear in the magazine soon. The general 
theme adopted is “The Community at 
Work for the Vocational Guidance of 
Youth and Adults.” The following 
topics will receive special attention: 
Integration of Vocational Guidance for 

the Individual in the Public Schools. 
Education and Guidance for Personality 

and Character. 
Social Adjustments in Secondary Schools. 
Guidance for the Handicapped. 
Coordination between School and Com- 
munity. 
Vocational Guidance in Industry and 

Commerce. 

Vocational Guidance for Economic Re- 
adjustment. 

Occupational Guidance for Youth. 

Placement and Personnel Work for Col- 
lege Students. 

Interest and Aptitude Tests. 


White House Conference Reports. 

State Programs and Legislation. 

Rural Guidance. 

Vocational Guidance and Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Curriculum Interpretation and Adjust- 
ment through Guidance. 

Detroit headquarters will be in the 
Hotel Book-Cadillac and the dates are 
February 19-20-21, 1931. The conven- 
tion needs you, you need the convention. 
Let us begin now to make this the larg- 
est and best meeting in the history of 
the movement. 


Committee on Coordination and 
Furtherance of Vocational Guidance 


(Hereinafter called the Committe: 
on Coordination) 


Minutes of Meeting, September 26, 1930 

The meeting of the Committee on 
Coordination and Furtherance of Voca- 
tional Guidance was held in the office 
of the Penney Foundation on September 
26, 1930. 

(Dr. Richard D. Allen, who was un- 
expectedly prevented from attending the 
meeting, was elected Permanent Chair- 
man and was authorized to designate 
Dr. Keller as vice-chairman to act when 
the chairman could not be present.) 

In accordance with minutes of the 
meeting of the Trustees on November 
27, 1929, in which appears the statement, 
“This Committee shall have full charge 
of all relations with the J. C. Penney 
Foundation and shall have general su- 
pervision over the work of the executive 
secretary,” it was moved that the duties 
of the Field Secretary be defined as 
follows: 


Primary Duties 
1. To observe and study vocational 


guidance practices in various localities 
and organizations in order to discover 
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the most effective methods in use, so 
that he may be better prepared to as- 
sist in the organization of vocational 
guidance in communities where no pro- 
gram now exists. 

2. To answer all calls for assistance in 
the organization of vocational guidance 
in communities where no program now 
exists and where there is an opportunity 
to secure the employment of one or more 
full time professionally trained workers. 

3. To assist in the organization of vo- 
cational guidance in communities where 
no program now exists and where there 
is not an opportunity to secure the em- 
ployment of a full time worker. 

4. To inform persons likely to be in- 
terested that such a service is available; 
and to call the attention of persons in 
responsible positions to the need for this 
work. 

5. To do such other things as may, in 
his opinion, and in the opinion of the 
Committee on Coordination, lead to the 
organization of vocational guidance in 
communities where no adequate organ- 
ization now exists. 

Other Activities 

1. All other activities, which the Field 
Secretary may be requested to under- 
take, and which will not, in his opinion, 
lead to the organization of vocational 
guidance in communities where no pro- 
gram now exists, are to be considered 
secondary to the primary duties de- 
scribed above and are to be undertaken 
only in the time remaining after such 
primary duties have been performed. 

After careful consideration the com- 
mittee expressed its opinion that the 
duties of the field secretary as defined 
above would occupy all of his time and 
that he could not be expected to take 
part in other activities of the association 
such as membership and publicity cam- 
paigns. In order that the field work 





might be extended, the field secretary 
was authorized to write to several super- 
intendents of schools offering his services 
in an advisory capacity to such systems 
as would pay his expenses. 

The next meeting of the committee 
was set for November sixth at the office 
of the Penney Foundation. 


The First Report of Professor 
Frank Parsons 


The historical document known as _ the 
“First Report to the Executive Committee 
ind Trustees of the Vocation Bureau of 
Boston” and dated at the Civic Service 
House, May 1, 1908, has never been pub 
lished in full, and the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine has long wished to reproduce it in 
its entirety. Limitations of space, however, 


make it necessary to omit large portions of 
it, particularly the central part of the report 
which deals with the methods used. These 
methods we have ventured to indicate below 
in parentheses so that the contents of the re 
port as a whole are indicated by the iollow 


ing statement.—J. M. B 


Crvic Service House May 1, 1908 
The Bureau was established January 
13 of this year. The work of organizing, 
gathering and classifying data, prepar- 
ing literature, addressing groups of stu- 
dents and young people, and holding 
private conferences with individual ap- 
plicants, was begun at once and has 
continued with increasing vigor and mo- 
mentum to the present date, excepting 
the process of organization which was 
completed April 23. A considerable time 
was necessary for organization because 
some of the people whose cooperation 
was very desirable were out of the city 
and could not be easily reached. . . . 
The cooperation of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Educational De- 
partment, the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, and the Economic 
Club, was secured, and offices opened at 
all these places, the executive office be- 
ing at the Civic Service House. 
Although the work is very young and 
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a good deal of its life has been con- 
sumed in the process of organization, 
over 80 young men and women from 15 
to 39 years of age have come for con- 
sultation, and according to their own 
spontaneous statements, all but two 
have received much light and help, some 
even declaring that the interview with 
the Counselor was the most important 
hour of their lives. In addition to these 
direct applications many letters have 
been received from persons at a dis- 
tance. Some printed matter has been 
sent in response in most cases, but it is 
comparatively difficult to deal with the 
more important vocational problems by 
correspondence, and we are not in posi- 
tion as yet even to make the attempt. 
The applicants are of two classes: 
First, those having well-developed apti- 
tudes and interests and a practical basis 
for a reasonable conclusion in respect 
to the choice of a vocation: Second, 
boys and girls with so little experience 
or manifestation of special aptitudes or 
interests that there is no basis yet for 
a wise decision. They are set to in- 
vestigating different industries and prac- 
tical testing of themselves to broaden 
their knowledge and bring to light and 
develop any special capacities, aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities that may lie dor- 
mant in them or may readily be acquired 
by them. 

No attempt is made of course to de- 
cide FOR the applicant what his calling 
should be; but the Bureau tries to help 
him arrive at a wise, well-founded con- 
clusion for himself. Its mottoes are 
Light, Information, Inspiration, Coop- 
eration. It helps the boy: Ist. To study 


and understand_himself, his aptitudes, 
abilities, interests, resources, and limita- 
tiofig and_their causes: 2nd. To get a 
knowledge of the-conditions of success, 
advantages and disadvantages, oppor- 


tunities, etc., in different lines of indus- 


try; and 3rd. To reason correctly about 
the relations of these two groups of 
facts. 

The fundamental principle is adapta- 
ticn. If a man is doing work for which 
he has a natural fitness and an adequate 
preparation,—if his abilities and enthu- 
siasms are united with his daily work 
and find full scope therein—he has the 
foundation for a useful and happy life. 
But if his best abilities and enthusiasms 
are separated from his living, and the 
work he loves to do is side-tracked into 
the evening hours or pushed out of his 
life altogether, he is likely to be only a 
fraction of the man he ought to be. 

(Parsons next describes how he gives 
a brief talk to a group first, and fol- 
lows this with individual consultations. 
He then describes leaflets which he has 
prepared for young people, workers, and 
employers, and instructions for those de- 
siring the service of the Bureau. Next 
his four-page questionnaire, as later pub- 
lished in his “Choosing a Vocation,” is 
described, together with suggestions for 
its use. He next describes other ma- 
terial later published in his book on con- 
ditions of success in various callings and 
opportunities specific and general. He 
had begun to work out what he calls a 
geographical distribution of demand and 
charts and statistics on the movement of 
demand. Classification of workers and 
cooperation of employment agencies and 
placement are described, but Parsons 
points out “that the Bureau is not an 
employment agency; that the aid it 
gives in finding an opening is merely 
incidental to the main purpose of help- 
ing the applicant use true methods of 
self-investigation and industrial study, 
make a wise vocational choice, and 

adopt the best means for developing 
full efficiency in the chosen field; and 
that the finding of employment for the 
most part must be left to the regular 
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agencies.” He next describes the courses 
given in leading vocational schools and 
apprenticeship methods of training, with 
some comments on the successes and 
failures of college men in business. Sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
memory and a leaflet on developing a 
plan of life were also described. He 
stated that $300 worth of the best books 
on vocations had been collected, indi- 
cating clearly that he made no claim to 
be the originator of the notion of occu- 
pational information. He next describes 
the development of civic interest and the 
Bureau's leaflets on topics connected 
therewith. Some of this material was 
later used in “Choosing a Vocation” and 
in the report itself covers about eight 
pages. His concluding paragraph fol- 
lows, in which, so far as we know, was 
the first use of the term vocational guid- 
ance.) 
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The work is in its infancy as yet, 
but it is constantly growing in volume 
and importance. The Director and those 
associated with him are enthusiastic 
over the results that have been achieved 
even in the few weeks since the bureau 
was established, but they believe that in 
order to cover the field in the most com- 
plete and adequate manner the work 
should become a part of the public 
school system in every community, with 
experts trained as carefully in the art 
of vocational guidance as men are 
trained today for medicine or the law 
and supplied with every facility that 
science can devise for testing the senses 
and capacities and the whole physical, 
intellectual, and emotional makeup of 
the child. 


FRANK PARSONS, 


Director and Counselor. 
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Field Department 


Vocational Guidance at the A. V. A. Topic: The Organization and Operation 


Convention 


The vocational guidance program for 
the meeting of The American Vocational 
Association in Milwaukee, December 10 
through December 13, will be one of the 
best yet offered. President Chapman 
and the various members of the Associa- 
tion sponsoring the program have done 
everything possible to develop a real 
meeting for the guidance section. This 
group will meet at the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School auditorium on Thurs- 
day, December 11, at 2 p. m. 

The tentative program follows: 


Thursday, 2:00 p. m., December 11 


Chairman: R. L. Cooley, Director of 
Vocational Education, Milwaukee 

Topic: National Trends in Guidance 
Procedures 

Speaker: Emma Pritchard Cooley, Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance, New 
Orleans, La., and President of the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation 

Topic: The Linking of Industry and 
Guidance 

Speaker: Wiley A. Miller, Manager of 
Industrial Relations, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
Evansville, Ind., and Erie, Pa. 

Discussion Leader: G. D. Whitney, Di- 
rector, Department of Vocational 
Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Friday, 9:00 a. m., December 12 


Chairman: Anne S. Davis, Director of 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


of a Program of Guidance, Place- 
ment, and Coordination in a Part- 
time School 

Speaker: W. F. Patterson, Director of 
Guidance and Employment, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School 

Topic: The Administration of Guidance 
in a Full-time School System 

Speaker: F. C. Rosecrance, Director of 
Life Advisement, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools 

Discussion Leader: Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal, East Side Continuation 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Saturday, 9:00 a. m., December 12 


Chairman: A. H. Edgerton, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance and 
Research, University of Wisconsin 

Topic: Employment, Unemployment 
and Guidance 

Speaker: William Leiserson, Professor of 
Economics, Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio 

Topic: The Attitude of Organized Labor 
Toward Guidance 

Speaker: Henry Ohl, President, Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Labor, Milwaukee 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Jennie M. 
Turner, Assistant in Teacher Train- 
ing, State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Madison 





Conference on Educational Guidance 
at Northwestern University 


A two-day conference on Educationa! 
Guidance was held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity under the joint auspices of the 
School of Education and the Personnel 
Department of the University, October 
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The plan of the program was 


24-25. 
quite unique. The opening session was 
of the orientation type, supplying an in- 
formational background for the later 


discussions. The second session de- 
scribed more or less in detail guidance 
programs now being conducted: first, 
the detailed activities of guidance in one 
particular school system; second, a 
bird’s-eye view of important aspects of 
guidance as represented in typical Amer- 
ican schools. The third session consid- 
ered the application of proved guidance 
techniques to the problems of youth in 
our schools. The closing session had 
for its purpose the coordination of guid- 
ance throughout the various phases of 
an educational system. Following is an 
outline of the program as given at the 
conference: 


Friday, October 24 


Origin and Evolution of the Person- 
nel and Guidance Movement 


Professor Delton T. Howard, of 

Northwestern University, Presiding. 

1. Personnel Work in Industry and 
Commerce. Colonel R. I. Rees, 
Assistant Vice-President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

2. Evolution and Present Status of 
Guidance in Secondary Education. 
Professor P. W. Hutson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

3. Guidance Work in Higher Educa- 


tien. Professor C. S. Yoakum, 
Vice-President, University _ of 
Michigan. 


Working Guidance Programs 


Dean John E. Stout, School of Edu- 

cation, Northwestern University, Pre- 

siding. 

1. 4 Guidance Program at Work: 
Organization, Activities, Outcomes 





of Guidance in the High School of 
South Orange, N. J. Principal J. 
H. Bosshart, South Orange, N. J. 

2. A Survey of Guidance Programs 
and Problems as Represented in 
Typical American Secondary 
Schools. Superintendent F. E. 
Clerk, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Saturday, October 25 


Guidance Techniques in Junior High 
Schools 

Joseph F. Connelly, District Superin- 

tendent, Chicago, Presiding. 

1. Guidance through Testing and 
Cumulative Record Keeping. Pro- 
fessor Ben D. Wood, Columbia 
University. 

2. Guidance through Instruction. 
Miss Minnie E. Fallom, Principal, 
Sullivan Junior High School, Chi- 
cago. 

3. Forum. 


Guidance Techniques in Senior and 
Four-year High Schools 


Principal Francis L. Bacon, Evanston 

Township High School, Presiding. 

1. Guidance through Interviewing 
and Counseling. Principal Milo 
H. Stuart, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis. 

2. Guidance through Testing and 
Cumulative Record Keeping. Pro- 
fessor Ben D. Wood, Columbia 
University. 

3. Forum. 


Articulation of Guidance Work 


President Walter Dill Scott, North- 

western University, Presiding. 

1. Educational Guidance as a Coker- 
ent System from Junior High 
School through College. President 
Raymond A. Kent, University of 
Louisville. 
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Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Through the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Ralph L. Newing of the International 
Textbook Company, the Kiwanis Club 
of Scranton, Pa., was treated to one of 
those most inspiring talks by Cameron 
Beck. At the close of the meeting the 
following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: 


A Ktwanis Pledge to Youth 
Whereas, the Kiwanis club went on 
record several years ago in favoring the 
guidance of youth and since that time 
has had a vocational guidance commit- 
tee to supervise our activities along this 
line; and, 

Whereas, we believe in the wisdom of 
a program that will give our boys and 
girls suitable counsel regarding their 
life’s work while in the High School 
grades where vocational and educational 
guidance may be intelligently organized 
and effectively directed; and 

Whereas, Mr. Cameron Beck, personnel 
director of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has further stimulated our in- 
terest in this matter by his ringing and 
convincing message delivered to our 
membership today; 

Be It Resolved, that we first, voice our 
approval of the modest start which the 
Scranton School Board is making this 
fall in setting up a guidance program 
in the Central High School and the 
North Scranton Junior High School. 
Second, that we believe the added ex- 
pense for this guidance program will be 
greatly off-set by greater efficiency in 
the selection and use of educational 
service in the High School grades; and, 
third, that, in response to a growing 
public interest, the School Board shall 
take the necessary steps to enlarge this 
program to the extent that it shall be 
appropriate and adequate in proportion 
to the progress now being made by pub- 


lic schools in other cities; and, fourth, 
that the members of the Scranton Ki- 
wanis club, individually and collectively 
will pledge our whole hearted support to 
a satisfactory guidance program in the 
Scranton public schools to the end that 
our youth shall be better prepared for 
and directed into the work of the world. 
—H. E. Jones, M. D., Chairman, Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee. 





Central New York Association 


Two years ago, a branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
was started for the Central New York 
District. Since that time, we have 
grown to a very vigorous Association 
with approximately one hundred mem- 
bership. This we expect to increase a 
minimum of fifty per cent this year. 
This Association is very representative 
in that its membership includes repre- 
sentatives from all of the service clubs 
in the city, employment managers’ asso- 
ciations, University officials, and repre- 
sentatives from other social organiza- 
tions. As usual, it includes school peo- 
ple. Our program for the following 
year is as follows: 

1. Active efforts for a functioning Vo- 
cational Guidance program in the city 
schools with a Director. School officials 
have already shown us that they will 
make every effort possible to accomplish 
this end. 

2. An educational and vocational sur- 
vey of the city. It is hoped that the in- 
formation gained through this survey 
will be of value in counseling young peo- 
ple both in the schools and in the service 
organizations. Committees are organ- 
ized for this work and expect to com- 
plete it very soon. 





New England Association 
The Summer Conference of the N. E. 
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Vv. G. A. held in conjunction with the 
Graduate School of Education at Har- 
vard University, July 23, 1930, called 
forth a large group of people. Profes- 
sor Clark L. Hull of Yale and Mr. 
Frank Morris of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company were the main 
speakers. Dr. Brewer led the discus- 
sion and was in charge of the question 
period. 

Miss Ella L. Bresnehen, of the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance, Bos- 
ton, has been elected Principal of the 
Bigelow Evening School. 

Miss Mercedes O’Brien, counselor of 
the 9th and 10th grades at Dorchester 
High School, is making a study of the 
drop-outs of these grades. 

Mr. H. Bradford Foye of the Depart- 
ment of Guidance, Boston, gave a course 
on Vocational Guidance this summer at 
the University of Maine. 

The Director of Vocational Guidance 
at Boston, Miss Susan J. Ginn, will give 
a course on Guidance at the Teachers 
College of the City of Boston this win- 
ter. The first lecture will be September 
30, 1930, at 7 p. m. 

Last June the Boston Altrusa sent 
out a questionnaire to its members ask- 
ing for current information about the oc- 
cupations they represent. This included 
such questions as: 

Is the occupation easier or more diffi- 
cult to enter? Why? 

Is it easier or more difficult to achieve 
success? Why? 

What recent changes have there been 
which have broadened or limited it? 

The results are likely to be available 
in late October. They will be mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the neighboring col- 
leges for women, but any one can get a 
copy. The President of the Boston Al- 
trusa Club is Miss Laurice Moreland, 
c/o Barton, Batten, Durtsine and Os- 
borne, 10 State Street, Boston. 


Edith Stedman, a graduate of Rad- 
clifie, has been appointed Appointment 
Secretary at Radcliffe to take the place 
of Lucy O'Meara who resigned. Miss 
Stedman goes from the Judge Baker 
Foundation where she was Executive 
Secretary. 


New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Convention 

Dr. R. D. Allen of Providence and 
Dr. Fretwell of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, are scheduled to ad- 
dress the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Convention at Atlantic City on Novem- 
ber 10th. This will be a joint meeting 
of the State Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the Senior High School Associa- 
tion, the Junior High School Associa- 
tion, and the general assembly. 

Dr. Allen was secured through the 
local association and will use as his 
subject “Functions and Organization of 
Guidance in the Secondary Schools.” 
Dr. Fretwell’s theme will be “The Home- 
Room Organization as a Means of Guid- 
ance.” 





New Orleans 


On September 8, 9, and 10 the New 
Orleans Public School Teachers Insti- 
tute carried out a complete and interest- 
ing program in various phases of school 
work. Included was a vocational guid- 
ance section, of which Miss Emma 
Pritchard Cooley, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance in New Orleans, was 
chairman. A great range of topics was 
discussed by various teachers and prin- 
cipals in the school system. Among 
these were: The Problem of Vocational 
Guidance in Child Guidance Clinics, 
The Visiting Teacher in Relation to a 
Vocational Guidance Program, Social 
Adjustment in the High School through 
Counseling, The Interest of the Business 
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Woman in Vocational Guidance, Why 
the Western Union is Interested in Vo- 
cational Guidance. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, 
offered two courses in Guidance this 
summer. The introductory course, deal- 
iag with the principles of educational 
and vocational guidance, was attended 
by thirty-two teachers from in and 
around New Orleans. The _ second 
course, dealing with the work of the 
occupations class and group counseling, 
had eleven members. Forty different 
teachers from the States of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, Missouri, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida made up the en- 
rollment for the two groups. Ralph 
P. Gallagher of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
was the instructor. The work met with 
sufficient favor to warrant its being 
given again next summer. An additional 
course especially designed to meet the 
needs of the group will probably be 
offered at that time. Plans were also 
made for the starting of a series of 
studies to be known as the “Tulane 
Studies in Guidance.” The first of the 
studies will deal with the vocational con- 
cepts of secondary school children. 
While this study will be of nation-wide 
interest and scope, it is planned to make 
many of the studies along lines of par- 
ticlar importance to guidance workers 
in the Southern States. 


New Orleans Colored Association 


In the spring of 1930 the New Orleans 
Colored Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was organized and became affiliated 
with the National Association. This is 
the first colored branch to be organized. 
For the past two years a group of col- 
ored women has sponsored a conference 
on vocational guidance, when members 
of the vocational guidance department 
of the New Orleans Public Schools have 
been asked to address the meetings. 


From this conference the organization 
of the local colored branch has been de. 
veloped. During the past winter 4 
membership campaign was held for the 
purpose of organization, with the result 
that forty-two members have become 
affiliated. 


Occupational Studies for 
Colored Persons 


The Department of Vocational Guid. 
ance of the New Orleans Public Schools, 
through the research secretary of the 
High School Scholarship Association, 
has for the past few years made studies 
of occupations to be used as text ma- 
terial in the vocational guidance classes 
in the public schools. Upon investiga- 
tion it was learned that there were op- 
portunities for negroes in a number of 
these occupations and it was decided to 
present this information in supplemen- 
tary studies, using the studies already 
made as a basis. Six of these supple- 
mentary studies have been made by the 
research secretary and printed by the 
students in the printing classes of the 
McDonogh No. 35 Colored High School 
The studies include: 

No. 1. The Colored Printer in New 

Orleans, 1928 

by Lulie Westfeldt 
The Colored Beauty Worker in 

New Orleans, 1929 

by Lulie Westfeldt 

The Colored Registered Nurse 
in New Orleans, 1929 
by Lulie Westfeldt 

The Colored Public School 

Teacher in New Orleans, 1929 

by Virginia Peeler 
The Colored Garage Worker in 

New Orleans, 1929 

by Virginia Peeler 
The Colored Office Worker in 

New Orleans, 1929 

by Virginia Peeler 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 
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New York State 


Mr. Robert Hoppock, Field Secretary 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, addressed two meetings of 
the Rockland County Teachers Associa- 
tion Convention. In the morning he 
spoke to the Senior High School teach- 
ers on “Counseling in the Senior High 
School.”” In the afternoon he addressed 
the teachers of grades 1-6 on “Health 
Programs and Guidance.” Mr. Robert 
Bruére was the principal speaker of the 
morning session and Dr. A. B. Meridith, 
former Commissioner of Education in 
Connecticut, addressed the general meet- 
ing in the afternoon. 

Mr. M. F. Fairheller has been ap- 
pointed Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance for Rockland County, New York, 
beginning this September. A detailed 
statement of the events which led to the 
creation of this position will be forth- 
coming during the fall. 


Metropolitan New York 

Mr. Edward J. Sparling has accepted 
a position as Vocational Counselor and 
\ssistant Professor of Vocational Guid- 
ance at Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

In connection with their field work in 
vocational guidance, Miss Lucile Sasse 
and Miss Lola Burrell conducted an in- 
vestigation for the Welfare Council of 
New York City, consisting of an analy- 
sis of record forms used by twenty-three 
bureaus of vocational guidance and 
placement. As a result of their investi- 
gation the Council through its Commit- 
tee on Employment and Vocational 
Guidance, is seeking to standardize items 
which would be acceptable to employ- 
ment agencies in securing the informa- 
tion commonly asked of applicants. 

Announcement is made by the Electri- 
cal Research Products Corporation of 


New York City of the preparation of a 
series of talking pictures on vocational 
guidance. Three pictures are scheduled 
for completion by January 1, 1931: One 
prepared by Dr. Harry D. Kitson on 
“Finding the Right Vocation;”’ another 
by Dr. Richard D. Allen on “Place- 
ment;’’ and another by Dr. M. R. Brun 
stetter entitled “The Builders.” 


New York Y. M. C. A. 
During the summer months the Y. M 
ee 
Vocational Guidance 
conducted a series of seven radio talks 
These 


in coniunction with the National 
Association, has 


on vocational guidance topics 
have been given through the New York 
broadcasting station WNYC. Not only 
did a great many interested persons lis 
ten in but a large audience was reached 
through the printing of the talks on the 
school page of the Evening World. The 
following is the series of talks 

July 3. Dr. Ralph M. Pickett, Pro- 
fessor of Vocational Education, New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York: /ntroductory Talk on the 
General Qualifications Necessary for All 
Types of Work. 

July 17. Mrs. Betty Hawley, Exe: 
utive Secretary, Advisory Board on In 
dustrial Education, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York: The Opportunities in Or- 
ganized Trades. 

July 31. Mr. Mortimer C. Ritter, 
Principal, Central Needle Trades Con- 
tinuation School, 128 West 31st Street, 


New York: Opportunites in Needle 
Trades. 
August 14. Mr. Charles E. Smith, 


Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, Board of Education, 131 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Opportunities in Office Work. 

August 28. Dr. Edward J. Abbott, 
Major, M.C., U. S. Army: Health as a 
Factor in Vocational Guidance. 
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September 11. Dr. J. Edward May- 
man, Testing Counselor, East Side Con- 
tinuation School, Oliver, Oak and James 
Streets, New York: Guidance of Youth 
in the Continuation Schools. 

September 25. Dr. Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, Principal, East Side Continuation 
School, Oliver, Oak and James Streets, 
New York: Guidance as a Factor in Vo- 
cational Education. 





National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 

Two hundred and fifty women rep- 
resenting state and local organizations 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs at- 
tended the South Central Regional Con- 
ference at Hot Springs, Arkansas, on 
October 17, 18, and 19. One of the 
outstanding features of the conference 
was a Round Table discussion on Voca- 
tional Guidance conducted by Emma 
Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, New Orleans Public Schools, 
and President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 

The Federation has a membership of 
60,000, comprising some of the highest 
types of women in the business and pro- 
fessional world. It has more than 900 
affiliated clubs, in which a vocational 
guidance program is being developed un- 
der Miss Frances Cummings, Educa- 
tional Secretary of the organization, who 
has been in charge of this department 
since the summer of 1928. The pro- 
gram was actually launched at the Chat- 
tanooga Convention in 1922 by Dr. O. 
Latham Hatcher, President of the South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance, who 
was at that time Educational Chairman 
for the organization. However, it was 
not until 1928 that a full-time organizer 
was appointed and a definite program 
outlined. 


Report from Wisconsin 


Guidance Courses in Wisconsin, 
Summer 1930 


UNIVERSITY OF WisconsIN. Dr. A. H. 
Edgerton, Director of Educational! 
and Vocational Guidance. 

One Six Weeks’ Course in Educationa! 
and Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Problems. 

One Nine Weeks’ Seminary in Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance. 

One Nine Weeks’ Course in Research 
in Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance. 

OsHKOSH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
One class in Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance and Counseling. F. 
M. Karnes, Director of Industria] 
Education. 

WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS Col- 
LEGE—One class in Vocational Guid- 
ance. G. J. Ehart, Director of the 
Jamesville Vocational School. 





A guidance section of the State Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation at Milwaukee in October in- 
cluded the following: 

Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance—President Henry W. Wriston of 
Lawrence College. 

The Analysis of Personality Factors 
in Vocational Guidance—Dr. Hedley S. 
Dimock. 

Values and Results of Vocational 
Guidance—Dr. John E. Hollinger. 

The annual fall meeting of the Wis- 
consin Vocational Guidance Association, 
which usually is held at the time of the 
State Teachers’ Convention, will be held 
this year as a joint session with the Mil- 
waukee Educational and _ Industria! 
Counselors’ Association and at the time 
of the American Vocational Association 
in Milwaukee, December 10 to 13. 
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Review Department 


ADULT EDUCATION: THE EVENING 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. By C. A. 
Prosser and M. R. Bass. New York and 
London, The Century Company, 1930. 


This is just the type of book one might 
xpect from Dunwoody Institute, under the 
supervision of Dr. Prosser and Mr. Bass. 
It has the stamp of authenticity backed up 
by a wealth of experience second to none in 
America. 

The authors take up their problem at the 
beginning of industrial education and trace it 
through the modern social order and indus- 
trial revolution down to the present time, 
when evening schools have been established 
as a permanent agency for instruction in the 
trades and industries for employed adults. 
The economic reasons for the evening indus- 
trial school are presented in an excellent and 
most convincing manner. The problem of 
selection of students for evening industrial 
schools is taken up in a comprehensive way 
and much stress is placed upon the problem 
)f student selection and orientation. The au- 
thors have even gone so far as to describe in 
detail buildings, equipment, light, heat, and 
ventilation, so that even the uninitiated might 
go far in making preliminary plans for the 
development of an evening school program. 
Recommended subject matter and courses of 
study are outlined in detail, selection and 
preparation of teachers adequately handled, 
and proper schemes of organization presented 
through a system of charts. One hundred 
pages or so are given over to the develop- 
ment of Federal aid to vocational education 
and how it may be secured by any local 
community. As a comprehensive book on 
the whole field of modern industrial educa- 
tion, this is one of the most complete.—F.C.S. 





THE HUMAN MIND. By Karl A. Men- 
ninger. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1930. 
Trade Edition, $5.00. Text Edition, $3.50. 


The author, a practicing psychiatrist of 
the younger school, starts with the sensible 
thesis that the mind is not a machine operat- 
ing perfectly and invariably in a quiet little 
laboratory. Rather it is a collection of enor- 
mously complex possibilities for variation, 
most of the variations being called abnormal 
by people with some other kind of variation! 
Then since one’s variations determine his 
personality, little hope or comfort can come 


from the adjuration to be 


that word means close to the average and 
mediocre. Indeed, any one who achieves any 
thing is, a priori, abnormal. 

Whence come these making or breaking 
variations? Contrary to the views of other 
psychiatrists and many eugenicists, the au 
thor believes that the effect of heredity is 
probably confined to physical structures, in 
cluding brain patterns. He agrees that cer 
tain kinds of feeble-mindedness are inherited 
and admits even the possibility of an inborn 
schizoid constitution. Functional propensities 
are in his opinion usually acquired rather 
than inherited, and here he includes nervous 
ness, indigestion, alcoholism, a sense of hu 
mor, temper tantrums, and behavior problems 
in general. Later in the volume he comes 
nearer the broader, biological viewpoint when 
he writes that “no one is made sick merely 
by his environment. Instead, it is the result 
of the combination of personality trends 
environment, and the effects 


“normal,” when 


(heredity ?), 
they have produced on one another in the 
past.” Biologists at large will sympathize 
with Dr. Menninger’s insistence on the need 
for scientific study of the environment, since 
that field is just in its incipiency. It is only 
fair to state, however, that some of them be 
lieve that man has a part in making his en 
vironment; others, that the environment is 
always fit, the test of the organism being its 
persistence therein. Dr. Menninger tells us 
“that in general no branch of medical science, 
with the exception of obstetrics, is blessed by 
sO many recoveries as is psychiatry.” That 
being the case, all must look with favor upon 
its efforts to assist maladjusted but otherwise 
eugenically worthy individuals to face the 
realities of the environment, obscured as they 
may have been by an increasingly complex 
civilization. 

The non-technical, witty, yet sympathetic 
treatment in this book of such subjects in 
the popular mind as complexes, frustrated 
personalities, psychoanalysis, and the like, 
should greatly appeal to the lay reader. The 
educational, legal, and business worlds may 
well consider the injunctions given in the 
section on the applications of psychiatry. 
Similarly, it should be of great value to the 
clergy, personnel administrators, and social 
workers, and indeed all who have to deal 
with human beings as individuals—N. M 
Grier, Evansville College, Evansville, I: 
diana. 
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STUDENTS’ WORK BOOK IN GUID- 
ANCE. By Verl A. Teeter. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. Price 
90 cents. 


This Work Book contains a series of les- 
sons designed for use by high school stu- 
dents. It may be used with any standard 
text. It may be used by inexperienced as 
well as experienced teachers. It is divided 
into three parts, each designed to cover ap- 
proximately six weeks’ work. Part I deals 
with suggestions for study, problems in vo- 
cational citizenship, self-analysis, and choos- 
ing a vocation. Part II provides for a de- 
tailed study of the many types of general 
occupations, such as agriculture, communica- 
tion, transportation, building trades, mining, 
manufacturing, commerce, civil service, and 
professions. Part III is a continuation of 
the study of occupations and stresses differ- 
ent methods of securing 
tion. 

Each topic is accompanied by a complete 
bibliography compiled from up-to-date gen- 
eral texts. References to specific readings 
are given in the appendix. At the end of 
each unit there are comprehensive lists of 
supplementary questions as well as _ true- 
false, best answers, and matching exercises. 

The book is attractively gotten up and 
well printed. The arrangement of material 
is such as to make it serviceable to teachers 
approaching the study of vocational guidance 
in a variety of ways. 


and keeping a posi- 





OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES SUPPLE- 


MENT. By May Rogers Lane. Scranton, 
Pa., International Textbook Company, 
1930. 


This is a sixteen-page supplement to the 
original book, Occupational Studies, pub- 
lished in 1927 and containing a bibliography 
of research pamphlets on various occupa- 
tional studies published from 1920 to 1926. 
This supplement brings the bibliography 
down to 1930. It can be secured for ten 
cents per copy. Those ordering Occupa- 
tional Studies in book form will find that the 
Supplement is included in the second edition 
of the book, which is still sold at the original 
price of $1.00 net, postpaid. 





JUNIOR WAGE EARNERS IN CLEVE- 
LAND: A Statistical Study. Mildred M. 
Hickman. Occupational Information Series 
Number 5. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, July, 1930. Price, 75 cents. 


This study gives the results of a com- 
prehensive statistical investigation of em- 
ployed boys and girls in Cleveland. The 


study sets up certain categories, such as ; 
age, race, occupational group,  separar 
schools, different kinds of work permits, a 
the like, and then presents sixty-six tab 
facts concerning the relationships ar 
these several categories. Underneath 

of the tables are given significant sum 
statements derived from the findings 

study contains a fairly complete anal 
the best data at hand about the working p 
ulation between the ages of 14 and 18 i 
city of Cleveland.” It is shown, for « 
ample, that about 14,000 work permit 
various types were issued to 11,000 boys 
girls, one and three-tenths permits for ea 
child, with boys and girls averaging al 
the same. Retarded children, natu: 
enough, asked for more permits, and 
tarded boys averaged a little higher nur 
than retarded girls. 

Eighteen types of occupational service, 
a miscellaneous group, are listed 
nalysis is given of the permits grant 
girls to enter each of these sever 
grou] u four types of permits—r 
lar, retarded, part-time, and conditio1 
the last named being given to those who ¢ 
dently have the ability to complete the sch 
work but for one reason or another wer 
held back. The turnover of work in 
several kinds of service is given in Table 12 
indicating that more than one-half of t 
boys who worked for telegraph compani 
gas stations, and retail food stores quit wit! 
one month, and that a large number of t 
cirls employed by department stores worl 
less than one month. Interesting data cor 
paring the several schools are of greater 
terest in Cleveland than outside. 

This is an excellent type of research wor} 
To get it into most effective use in 
schools would require the services of a « 
rector of vocational guidance, which Clev 
land does not yet possess, who can take thes: 
data and interpret them for more effectiy 
work in the guidance of children. One u: 
proposed in the study itself is that of help 
ing counselors to see and tell children how 
young workers distribute themselves in t! 
various occupations. Cleveland now has 
comprehensive system of tryout and occupa 
tional information courses, together with 
some vocational training of a juvenile sort 
based upon former research studies. Changes 
made in response to the distributions appear 
ing in this study may alter the situatio: 
ereatly in a year or two. Principals 0! 
schools, school counselors, and other persons 
who are interested are now giving the tabk 
the study they need. They are full of inter 
esting materials which are being made the 
basis for introducing young workers to their 
problems. The study as it stands is excel- 
lent for reference and statistical purposes 
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ut is not descriptive and explanatory enough 
to achieve anything like its full service with- 
out personal interpretation. Cleveland prob- 
ly needs a director of guidance whe could 
in operation the many excellent guid- 

nee activities now carried on there. 
Some further important information about 
ing workers evidently did not come within 
the scope of this investigation, but perhaps 
studied in a later investigation. We 
refer to causes of leaving school, methods oi 
jobs, reasons for choosing differ- 
work, correlations between 
school attendance and success in work, effec- 
tive school studies and home studies on 
choice of work, relation of work to school 
attendance, and the effect of different kinds 

f part-time jobs on school standing. 
The book is a splendid piece of rotoprint 
ng. The tables are well presented, with ex- 
tremely careful labelings and directions for 


reading. —J. M. B. 





un 


L-sricd 
ent Kinds oO! 





CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND 
TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES. By E. K. 
Wickman. New York, The Common- 
wealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
1928. 


The author of this book is connected with 
the Institute for Child Guidance of New 
York City. He discusses the method used 
in the investigation, the teachers’ list of un- 
desirable forms of behavior, the incidence of 
this behavior, the teachers’ reactions to be- 
havior problems, how these reactions differ 
between teachers and mental hygienists, and 
the social and educational significance of 
these problems. The book pleads for the 
teaching of mental hygiene in teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools. Great care was 
used in the investigation, particularly in the 
drawing up of rating scales and in securing 
the votes of teachers on the seriousness of 
the different forms of behavior. One in- 
teresting fact brought out is that while 
teachers rate the slight vulgarities of chil- 
dren as very serious indeed, the behavior 
problems considered most serious by expert 
clinicians are unsocialness, suspiciousness, 
depression, resentfulness, and fearfulness 
(pages 124-127). The book is very useful 
from the standpoints of ethical guidance, 
educational guidance, and mental hygiene. 

—J. M. B. 


SALVAGING OLD AGE. By Lillien j. 
Martin and Clare de Gruchy. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1930. 


The lengthening of human life will be- 
come a serious problem indeed if old people 
are treated like spoiled children, made use- 
less, and supported from ten to thirty years 
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Which School? 


Expert Advice on the Best Schooi 
for a Particular Boy or Girl by the 
editor of 
HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


14th edition, 


For 15 years Mr. Sargent has 
been helping parents the country 
over select schools. 


r 


1248 pages 4000 schools 


Experienced staff of educz 
mate person l 
dreds of sch 
Irom parents. 


acquaintance \ 
Confidential 





HANDBOOK 


Other public itions 


OF SUMMER CAMPS, HAND 
BOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, a Who's Who in the 
Private Schools 

Free catalogs of suitable schools 
canips Consultation n a profession 


PORTER SARGENT 


1! Beacon Street, Boston 











in idleness. We hear much talk of the eco- 
nomic difficulty in raising the school age one 
year because of the expense of keeping chil 
dren in school. What shall be said on the 
problem of supporting the aged? The pres 
ent book does not discuss the economic ques 
tion, but treats rather on the psychological 
and social problems involved in growing old 
The thesis of the book is: “Growing old ts 
living in the past.” One of the penetrating 
chapters discusses the characteristics of the 
old from the psychological standpoint, show 
ing how close to childhood is the behavior 
of the aged. The various classes of aged 
people are described, with many helpful sug 
gestions for salvaging and rehabilitating the 
old. Dr. Martin learned to drive an auto- 
mobile at the age of 77, after fifty lessons 
She describes very interestingly the diff 
culties of learning, with the values which 
she obtained from the experience. The ques 
tion of discharge from employment on ac- 
count of old age is treate The book is 
timely and important, and clearly indicates 
that the time to salvage old age is before 
the problem arrives.—J. M. B 
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The State 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, has issued in 
vised form a thirty-page bibliography on 
occupational information 
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Advise with FACTS 


The serious responsibility of vocational advice makes knowledge 
of all professions and vocations essential. 


Young people look to parents and teachers for this advice. 


But how many educators or parents can give accurate, intimate 
information on all the hundred or more careers open to the youth 
of today? 


Much of a general character has been written on a few of the 
major professions, but a true picture of the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the daily routine, and the personal characteristics 
necessary for success in them is lacking, and nothing is available 
on many of the mew professions open to the coming generation. 
Can you as parent or teacher advise intelligently on all these 


CAREERS? 


If not, where can you secure the necessary information? 





It is too great an undertaking to expect any individual or group to 

prepare it on the hundred or more professions and vocations that 

exist, but The Institute for Research has made these investiga- 

tions and prepared a monograph on each of 52 careers under the 

most expert research editorial supervision of outstanding educa- 
tors and professional men. 


CAREERS 


gives 
A Panoramic View of the Whole Field 


Send today for a free booklet and further information 
about the research monographs on vocations and professions: 


Every educator must know about our work! 


THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 


in 
The Professions and Vocations 
A Clearing House for Information on Careers 
537 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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IMPORTANT 
New McGraw-Hill Book 


GUIDING 
RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS 


By O. LatHam HatcHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 


326 pages, 5% x8, $2.50 


McGraw-Hill Vocationa! Texts 


ERE is a series of practical, adjustable programs which bring 
the fundamental techniques and values of educational and voca- 
tional guidance within the reach of all types of rural schools 


Outstanding features of the book are: 


It is the first book to present guidance programs directly from 
the rural point of view. 

-It emphasizes the educational aspects for the younger child, 
introducing the vocational aspects gradually and in proper rela 
tionships to the other phases of guidance. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


CONTENTS: PART I. LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND THE 
BOY AND GIRL. I. The Counselor’s Function and the Training 
Needed. II. Records and Their Uses — Factual Basis Needed for 
Understanding the Individual Child. III. The Function of Tests in 
Interpreting the Individual Child. PART II. EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OR ADJUSTING EDUCATION TO THE INDI- 
VIDUAL BOY AND GIRL, AS LEARNED. IV. Educational 
Counseling. V. Fitting Curriculum Contents and Use to Individual 
Need. PART III. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. VI. The Rural 
Need for Vocational Guidance. VII. Vocational Counseling. VIII. 
Occupational Information. IX. Teaching Occupations. X. Choosing 
An Occupation. XI. Junior Placement, Part-Time Instruction, Etc. 
PART IV. SETTING UP THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM. XII. 
Organizing the County for Guidance. XIII. Major Activities in a 
Guidance Program. PART V. OTHER ASPECTS OF GUID 
ANCE. XIV. Other Guidance Needs and Available Aids. XV. 
Some Representative Agencies Interested in Guiding Rural Boys and 
Girls. PART VI. UNIFYING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM. 
XVI. A Country Life Club. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave. New York 
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President. Epna E. Watson 
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MARGARET THOMSON 
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President. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dunwoody Institute 
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President. M. T. CASTER 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. H. ALBERTY 


Lincoln Public Schools 
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President. Tuomas D. GInn 
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President. Herpert MEYER 
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